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Ir would be asking too much to expect that the scattered 
and distant communities comprising the British Empire 
. . Should see eye to eye on all external ques- 
eee tions. Their angle of vision «necessarily 
differs. But it is essential that they should 

appreciate each other’s standpoint, which makes it neces- 
sary for their leading and representative men to meet peri- 
odically for a full and free exchange of views on common 
concerns. The capital of the Empire is in many ways 
the most convenient rendezvous for such a conference, and 
so far the Dominions have agreed to make the Metropolis 
the meeting-place; but the Home Government cannot 
but be conscious of the increasing inconvenience to the 
Dominion Prime Ministers of their frequent and in some 
cases prolonged absences, which afford irresistible oppor- 
tunities to their more mischievous political opponents 
to make capital out of whatever is said or done—or not 
done—in Downing Street. It will become necessary in 
the near future for British Ministers to face the necessity 
of returning the compliment which has been so frequently 
paid to the Mother Country by occasional conference else- 
where. They would be not less welcome than are our 
present distinguished visitors from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India, who assembled under 
the Presidency of Mr. Lloyd George (supported by his 
chief colleagues) at 10 Downing Street on June 20th, when 
the Empire Conference, as it is agreed to call this gathering, 
was formally opened. There was never a more momentous 
nor, let us add, a more opportune assembly. Not even during 
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the strain and stress of the Great War were the British 
people more gratified and reassured by the presence of 
the Dominion Prime Ministers, with whom the intelligence 
of unofficial England feels itself to be in keener and closer 
sympathy than with a Coalition Government that can 
claim to be “ neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring.” 
Should the Overseas statesmen succeed in extracting any 
serious information from the Home Government con- 
cerning current events, or any intelligible account of its 
policy on various matters that touch the Dominion as 
nearly as they touch the British Isles, they will render 
no small service to the Motherland, whose people are 
nowadays treated like children and kept in the dark on 
all matters of moment, or fed with those mellifluous plati- 
tudes that roll so glibly off eloquent tongues but leave 
everything precisely where it was. 


Mr. Liuoyp GrorcE excels as a stage-manager, and in 
opening the ball at an Imperial Conference makes exactly 
the speech calculated to impress Overseas 
statesmen who have been too absorbed in 
the exhausting task of running their Govern- 
ments to give more than cursory attention to events else- 
where. As regards the complicated affairs of Europe—with 
which, as we know from General Smuts’s somewhat crude 
comments, even the cleverest Dominion statesmen may be out 
of touch—our visitors are necessarily susceptible to what 
they are told by those speaking with authority. As the 
Home Government has practically enjoyed a free hand 
—so far as the rest of the Empire is concerned—since 
the Paris Peace Conference, it is in substance giving an 
account of its own stewardship. When we say “‘ the Home 
Government ”’ we of course mean the British Prime Minister, 
it being common knowledge that he alone counts. Mr. 
Lloyd George has succeeded in establishing a personal des- 
potism over his Cabinet which none of his colleagues dare 
challenge—with the possible exception of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. There is no more effective exponent in his own 
cause than our Prime Minister, and the burden of his song 
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at the Empire Conference was that as regards Foreign Affairs 
“all is for the best under the best of all possible Govern- 
ments.” He admitted that the world was sick and sorry, 
but how could it be otherwise after such an ordeal as it 
had endured ? It was now suffering from “‘ feverish restless- 
ness’ and ‘‘a disinclination to labour” which aggravates 
the disease and retards recovery. ‘‘ Never did statesmanship 
in all lands demand more patience and wisdom ’’—the infer- 
ence being that we in this happy country enjoy those priceless 
blessings, whatever may be the case in more benighted 
communities where statesmanship is of a lower order than 
the Coalition brand. In a spirit of optimism that almost 
takes one’s breath away, Mr. Lloyd George, who sees many 
things less visible to others and can equally shut his eyes 
when convenient, informed the Conference that several of 
“the most troublesome and menacing problems of the peace 
have either been settled or are in a fair way to settlement.” 
He went so far as to declare that the two critical questions 
of controversy had been disposed of, viz. the Disarmament 
of Germany and Reparation: ‘‘ The disarmament of Ger- 
many, I think, may be stated to be a settled problem... 
it is true they have still got some rather irregular forma- 
tions which we have not succeeded in completely getting rid 
of. It is not so much Prussia that is giving us trouble 
as Bavaria.” In other words, Prussia is completely 
cured of “ militarism,” and civilization has nothing more 
to fear from Prussianized Germany. . 


SucH is the legend current among Responsible Statesmen— 
the fairy-tale that passes from one to the other. We might 
" be more impressed did we not recall the 
ee and pre-war attitude of these same blind leaders 

of the blind, among the blindest being Mr. 
Lloyd George, who in January 1914 pledged his repu- 
tation that the German danger had disappeared, and that 
now was the most favourable moment for twenty years 
to overhaul our expenditure on armaments. After learning 
that Germany had been disarmed and was now harmless, 
it can have been no surprise to the Overseas statesmen 
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to learn from the Prime Minister that the trying problem 
of Reparation had likewise been disposed of by a plan 
‘“‘ which seems on the whole to have given satisfaction to 
all moderate and practical men in European countries,” 
As this amazing plan consists in shifting the entire war 
costs incurred by the Allies (including the Dominions) 
from enemy to Allied shoulders, this reputed European 
enthusiasm is not easy to find outside German and pro- 
German circles, which are naturally elated that, thanks 
in no small measure to Mr. Lloyd George, Reparation is 
being gradually whittled away to the vanishing-point. 
But we shall be surprised should the Dominions share 
the reputed delight of all these ‘‘ moderate and practical 
men” that Britain, France, Italy and the other Allies 
should have to pay for the war in order that Germany 
may be spared. General Smuts, as we all know, has worked 
hard in this direction, but Australia and New Zealand 
have not yet been convinced either of the wisdom or the 
fairness of saddling them with a crippling burden which 
properly appertains to the aggressor, who will be able to 
prepare for a war of revenge owing to the criminal weakness 
of Allied policy. Having disposed to his own satisfaction 
of Disarmament and Reparation, Mr. Lloyd George, in the 
same light-hearted way, announced that he was “ hopeful” 
that both the Polish and Turkish questions would shortly 
be settled—‘‘ then I think we may say that peace has 
been made.” Indeed, there is no limit to what may be 
said by a sufficiently sanguine man with a vested interest 
in optimism. The speaker did not deal with every question 
in the same manner, and discussed some questions seriously 
and suggestively, but he evidently deemed his hearers 
entirely ignorant of European affairs and ready to swallow 
anything. We protest against such treatment of such 
matters on such an occasion. It is trifling with the 
Dominions, who are a great European Power, as they proved 
in the war, just as the Mother Country is a great African, 
Asian and American Power. None of us can divest our- 
selves of our responsibilities. 
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As the Empire Conference opened at a date that precludes 
our dealing properly with it in these pages, we must defer 
reference to many interesting features, in- 
cluding the valuable contribution of Mr. 
Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, from 
whom we always expect something worth hearing. 
General Smuts, again, speaks attractively. But his refer- 
ence to Europe was unfortunate, however popular with 
Mr. Lloyd George, who asks nothing better of the Dominions 
than that he should have a free hand to play off one 


Mr. Massey to 
the Rescue 


-European Power against another, as he has been doing 


for the past two years, with the result of reviving the old 
and odious legend of Perfidious Albion, whom no other 
nation can trust. We refuse to believe that the intelligence 
of ‘South Africa, whose people fought so gallantly im the 
war, realizing that the existence of our common civilization 
was at stake, can seriously endorse the cynical suggestion 
of the Union Prime Minister that Europe should be left 


to stew in its own juice. Such an attitude on their part 


and on our part would make neither for the world’s peace 
nor for the British Empire’s security. We are all grateful 
to Mr. Massey, the New Zealand Prime Minister, for following 
General Smuts and saying the word in season. We feel 
that his protest on behalf of loyalty and good faith to Allies 
will appeal to all that is best in the Overseas Dominions, 


.qust as it is appreciated in the Old World, which cannot be 


summarily cast off, as some hasty persons imagine. To 
General Smuts’s demand that Britain wash her hands of 
Europe and “‘ avoid any partisan attitude” in its concerns, 
necessarily rejecting all alliances, Mr. Massey replied : 


General Smuts expressed the opinion that we should do without alliances. 
I am sorry, but I am not able to join in that opinion. So far as our treaties 
are concerned, we must stand by them, even if for the time being they do not 
seem to be to our advantage. With regard to the Treaty which was signed 
two years ago at Versailles, and which provided that we—I am speaking of 
the Empire now—should come to the assistance of France in case of necessity 
—I do not know whether legally that Treaty stands. I doubt it, because 
America has withdrawn from the position which she then took up. But so 
far as we are concerned I have no doubt about our moral obligation. Our 
reputation for fair and honest dealing is one of our best assets, and must be 
maintained at all costs. Then we must ask ourselves this question. We 
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have got through the worst war the world has ever witnessed—I hope the 
world will never see another like it—but if Britain had been compelled to stand 
alone in that war, the question that must occur to each and every one of us 
would be, ‘‘ Could Britain have been successful ?*? I doubt it. With all the 
confidence that I have in the might and power of Britain and the patriotism 
of her people—and their patriotism was proved by the fact that 1,000,000 
British citizens—the flower of the Empire—gave their lives to save the Empire 


—I doubt if by ourselves we could have stood up against the Powers of Central 


Europe and have come out successfully during that war. 


The British Empire no more than Great Britain can 
afford to play fast and loose with international obligations, 
confusing enemies with friends, treating the former as 
though they were the latter, and vice versa. This, how- 
ever, has been Coalition Policy—apparently applauded 
by Liberalism and Labour—which is largely responsible 
for the present.deplorable outlook, with its fresh wars 
and rumours of wars. 


WE are continually warned that the Dominions suspect 
some “Imperial Machination” to curtail their autonomy 
“Tperial by centralizing the affairs of the British 
Machina tion” Mpire in London and increasingly putting 

them “‘ under the thumb of Downing Street.” 
We are at a loss to understand whence these legends origi- 
nated. Nothing could be farther from the wishes of the 
people of the Mother Country than to monopolize the control 
of common affairs, in which the co-operation of the Over- 
seas democracies was never more essential than to-day. 
If there be any British statesman so foolish as to nourish 
secret ambitions to increase his own status in Imperial 
affairs, that aspiration is clearly not shared by any articulate 
section of unofficial England. On the contrary, Englishmen 
generally recognize that the robustness and vigour which 
may be conveniently termed “Colonial”? would be an 
invaluable ingredient in British councils, which without 
some such reinforcement are apt to degenerate into flabbiness 
and feebleness. The Mother Country is not conspicuously 
rich in strong men, either among His Majesty’s Ministers or 
in His Majesty’s Opposition. There are several adroit and 
resourceful Politicians who can make a seductive speech 
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on almost any topic at any moment, but grit is to seek. 
We need extraneous assistance in “ gingering up” our 
invertebrate Coalition, which is rapidly frittering away 
the priceless fruits of heroic achievement in war and is 
gradually putting the Empire in a worse position than it 
occupied before the German menace was disposed of. 
Neither Australia, Canada nor New Zealand can afford 
to shut their eyes to what is going on, still less can they 
stand aside and allow Downing Street to set up a despotism 
of which it is manifestly unworthy. Overseas statesmen, 
as official guests, have been somewhat reluctant in the past 
in pressing their sounder views on the Home Government, but 
considering the unholy mess made of our international rela- 
tions by Mr. Lloyd George’s love of quarrelling with our 
friends and playing up to our enemies, it may be hoped that 
the visiting Premiers will no longer stand on ceremony and 
tolerate policies from which Dominion interests would 
suffer no less than Great Britain has already done. 


IMMEASURABLY the most important, because the most 
pressing, question before the Imperial Conference now 

sitting in London is the renewal of the 
in Anglo-Japanese Alliance. We can _ trust 

the Prime Ministers of Australia, of New 
Zealand and of Canada to approach such a problem not 
merely as a local or sectional issue, but as one affecting 
the British Empire as a whole. We must, however, make 
allowances for General Smuts, the South African Prime 
Minister, representing, as he does, a community where 
anti-British sentiment is rampant and where the Inter- 
national Jew of German origin is an even greater power 
in the land than he is in and around Downing Street. 
Moreover, General Smuts, as one of the draughtsmen of 
the unhappy Covenant of the League of Nations—which 
has cost the Allies the support of their American Associate 
—is an illusionist. He is in very high favour in Potsdam 
and Pacifist circles here and abroad, where the Japanese 
Alliance is viewed askance because it makes for the strength 
and security of the British Empire. Rightly or wrongly, 
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he is expected to oppose it. So far as we can judge, the 
wisest and most informed men who have British interests 
sincerely at heart favour renewal. We are sufficiently 
old-fashioned to hold that the main duty of British states- 
manship is to maintain British interests, using that phrase 
in its only tolerable sense as including an enlightened 
regard for the susceptibilities of friendly Powers.- In the 
course of a somewhat unilluminating debate in the House 
of Commons on the eve of the Imperial Conference 
some members almost suggested that we accord a visa 
over our Foreign Policy to the- State Department in 
Washington. Is not this overdoing it? That the Hearst 
Press hates our Alliance with Japan goes without saying, 
but that is less because it hates Japan than because it 
hates England. If we prostrated ourselves before the 
Yahoos of the American Yellow Press, they would speedily 
discover or invent some fresh bogy with which to belabour 
Britain. Our Alliance with Japan was and is designed 
to preserve peace in the Far East. It is in no sense aimed at 
the United States. That is common ground. As English- 
men we favour its renewal. Were we Americans we should 
equally favour it as a stabilizing influence in this critical 
phase of world politics. | 


ANOTHER pressing Imperial problem—all the more pressing 
because steadily shirked in the past—is the urgent ques- 
... ., tion of the redistribution of the white Man 
eee Power of the British Empire. It is not an 
an Power 
easy, but on the contrary an exceedingly 
difficult, not to say invidious question, demanding con- 
structive statesmanship of no mean order, and what is even 
rarer than constructiveness, political. courage. It is a 
subject that those without axes to grind can and must 
discuss, because professional politicians shy at it as though 
it were the plague. There is little kudos of the only kind 
they care about to be got by tackling it, and still fewer votes. 
There are several millions too many people in these crowded 
islands, who will find it increasingly difficult to secure 
regular employment at any living wage. This sounds a 
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hard saying. We sincerely wish it were groundless, but we 
cannot continue shutting our eyes to the truism that Britain 
is hopelessly overpopulated and that misery must inevitably 
overtake the mass of the people without emigration on an 


-undreamt-of scale. This is naturally not a popular senti- 


ment, and any reference to it by any public man provokes 
a storm of indignant protest, as we saw recently when Mr. 
Lloyd George hazarded a harmless and obvious remark 
concerning emigration as a solution for unemployment. 
The Press, which attracts all the kicks without collecting 
too many ha’pence, must therefore undertake the unpleasing 
task of educating the public on this as on other matters, 
and we venture to hope that the live men in the Anti-Waste 
Party will make emigration a plank in their platform. 
It is futile to talk about ‘‘ work for all” in post-war England, 
whose condition is totally different from what it was, not 
merely because Britons are lazier and more luxurious than 
they were, but because industrial competition will be 
fiercer than ever as soon as the hungry nations “ get going.” 
It is not a question of indiscriminately persuading people 
to go abroad, but of inducing the right people to go to the 
right places for their own betterment. Needless to say, 
those worst enemies of the working classes, the Trade Union 
Bureaucracy, whether from fear of losing subscribers or 
diminishing their political power, set their faces against 
any discussion of a question which they treat as though 
it were “treason” to the Proletariat! Nor are British 
Trade Unions the only obstruction to every scheme of 
Imperial emigration. The Dominions are literally crying 


_for population—people are their great need, their only 


chance of security ; but the Trade Unions of the Dominions 
are as terrified of receiving emigrants as the home Trade 
Unions are of dispatching them. Hitherto it has been an 
impasse, but Necessity as the mother of Invention will 
ultimately find some remedy. A statesman would not 
wait to have his hands forced on this vital issue. Australia 
feels somewhat lonely and isolated. She might usefully 
take the lead on this as on other questions. 
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From time to time, one or other Washington correspondent 
of some London newspaper deems it necessary to foreshadow 
some significant move about to be made 
by the Harding Administration in the 
field of Foreign Affairs. One moment we are told 
that though officially committed against the League of 
Nations at the Presidential Election, unofficially the Repub- 
lican Party yearns for President Wilson’s nostrum, even 
should circumstances compel them to call it by another 
name—for example, “‘ an Association of Nations.” Another 
moment it is announced with at least equal authority that 
“no European entanglement ”’ is the recognized watchword 
of the new régime, which adheres to a policy of ‘‘ America 
first and last and all the time.” According to one set 
of pundits, the United States contemplates signing a separate 


“Ultimately ” 


peace with Germany. According to others, nothing is further - 


from her thoughts, as she remains heart and soul with the 
Allies and only asks to be allowed to sit in the Supreme 
Council, provided her representative takes no part in its 
deliberations and the Washington Government is dissociated 
from all decisions. One week we learn that although the 
Republicans are the party of the Big Navy and have 
enthusiastically endorsed the huge Josephus Daniells pro- 
gramme of naval construction, Disarmament is so dear to 
the Administration that almost before we know where we 
are Japan, Great Britain, U.S.A. and other maritime nations 
will be sitting round a table in Washington, with a view to 
scrapping all the world’s Sea Power and leaving “the 
freedom of the seas” at the mercy of whatever nation can 
most speedily and secretly build submarines. And so the 
game goes on, one “shave’’ succeeding another, until the 
world is completely bewildered. Undoubtedly these corre- 
spondents believe everything they repeat, but they might 
occasionally ask themselves whether all this gossip is worth 
reporting. The latest effort—emphasized by a leading 
article in The Times (June 15th)—is a Washington suggestion 
that the Treaty of Versailles, ‘‘ with many reservations,” 
will “ultimately” be ratified by the United States. The 
value of this statement depends not only upon its general 
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accuracy, but upon its precise meaning. With sufficient 
“reservations ’’ there would be substantially nothing left 
of the Treaty, while the word “ultimately” leaves much 
to the imagination. It were wiser for Europe to assume 
that the policy of the United States is to repudiate all 
responsibility incurred in Paris under a treaty that an 
American President was allowed to fashion, but to reserve 
all American rights as against the Allies. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY, it is solemnly announced from Washing- 
ton on the same authority: “It is time to say that out of 
” . the apparent incoherence of American foreign 
The Deliber- li th thi solid 

ate Plan” policy there is emerging one thing solid, one 
thing certain—that the ultimate desire, even 
the deliberate plan, of the Harding Administration is to 
bring the United States and the British Empire together 
in a working agreement which shall be of worldwide scope.” 
The Times attaches “ great importance ”’ to this declaration. 
“Words,” we are told, “‘ would be wasted in dwelling upon 
the effects of such a policy or in endeavouring to express 
how gladly it would be hailed by the nations of the Empire, 
in the Mother Country, and throughout the world. All the 
best minds on both sides of the ocean have looked forward 
to it for long years as a great and saving ideal,” etc. 
We agree with The Times that ‘“‘ words would be wasted ” 
in discussing such a policy, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing in it. The suggestion has no more significance 
than an after-dinner speech at the Pilgrims’ Society or the 
English-Speaking Union, where amiable orators are per- 
petually luring us into an Anglo-Saxon fools’ paradise. 
How often have we not been told by eager and excited 
correspondents in Washington or in New York—with whom 
the wish is father to the thought—that the United States 
is about to make some friendly overture with a view to 
establishing Anglo-American relations on a permanently 
pacific basis. In our salad days we were taken in by this 
sort of thing, which was ever a mirage. Whenever our 
simple-minded statesmen responded to what they believed 
to be American desires and produced some beatific project 
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of International Arbitration, they usually found that all 
they had achieved was to arouse the Anglophobes in U.S.A, 
and to bring grist to the Hearst mills. The essay invariably 
ended in fiasco. When President Wilson came to Europe 
in the winter of 1918-19, well-meaning folk convinced them- 
selves and not a few others that the Brotherhood of Man 
was about to take shape in the League of Nations. But 
from the moment General Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil 
placed themselves at the disposal of the President with 
a view of giving form and substance to what the Allies 
erroneously imagined to be an American ideal, the American 
people were mobilized against the Covenant, which was 
denounced from New York to San Francisco as “a crafty 
British trap to entangle U.S.A. in European affairs.” 


THE Treaty of Versailles became odious in the States 
because it contained this same Covenant, and the latter 
was largely resented because Great Britain 
was supposed to have had a hand in it 
and to derive advantage from it, though, as all the 
world knows, the Peace Conference only discussed the 
League of Nations to please the American President. From 
the British standpoint, the League of Nations is an un- 
mitigated nuisance and could never be anything else, 
because it involves our world-wide Empire in endless 
friction, for which it provides no corresponding compensation. 


Booby-traps 


Having walked into the colossal booby-trap set by Presi- 


dent Wilson, we sincerely hope that the British Govern- 
ment will sedulously avoid any booby-trap that President 
Harding may produce. The moment Great Britain dis- 
played any enthusiasm for any such ‘“‘ Working Agreement ” 


as that now hinted at in Washington, the same forces that — 


recently procured the recall of Admiral Sims would be 
on the war-path, and the United States Senate would play 
its familiar réle. It were wiser to recognize that the sen- 
sitiveness and suspiciousness of the American people on 
any matter where John Bull is supposed to be concerned 
makes Anglo-American business of a political character 
practically impossible. The likeable elements of the two 
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nations should cultivate as friendly personal relations as 
possible—happily, the British and the Americans get on 
very well together, especially in out-of-the-way places. 
Otherwise there is little to be done, and all political topics 
should be rigorously avoided so far as possible, as well as 
all this irresponsible chatter concerning ‘‘ Anglo-American 
co-operation.” The less the two Governments “‘ co-operate,” 
the better friends the two countries are likely to remain. 
With so many mischief-makers at work, the utmost we can 
hope for officially is peaceful and correct relations. These 
are not promoted by our “blood is thicker than water” 
brigade. The single service they can render to the cause 
they have at heart is to hold their tongues. 
The Times follows up this disclosure of a “‘ working agree- 
ment” which Washington is alleged to be hatching by yet 
another leading article on “‘ America and 
— Disarmament ” (June 16th), which has doubt- 
less been cabled to the other side by assiduous 
Americans in our midst. We entertain serious doubts as 
to whether the emphasis laid in London on vague and 
inchoate suggestions ascribed to some innominate personage 
in Washington is likely to further the object desiderated. 
As we have said, we do not believe in any “ working agree- 
ment’? between the two Governments of any efficacy. 
Every experience teaches us that the number of Americans 
hostile to. any such policy vastly exceeds those who think 
they are in favour of it. Moreover, the activity of the 
opposition is out of all proportion to the zeal of its sup- 


- porters, and in public affairs this implies much. Practical 


politicians in Washington know that directly they embark 
on any Anglo-Americanizing policy they provoke the 
deadly and determined hostility of the most powerful 
propaganda in the United States, by which they will be 
held up to public obloquy for ‘‘ kow-towing to England.” 
Congressmen with doubtful seats dependent on Anglophobe 
votes and Senators seeking advertisement will forthwith 
declare war on the Administration and stump the country 
against its nefarious proposals. There is no “ British vote ” 
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in the United States, but there are many anti-British 
votes, and after “ Hell-roaring Hiram” and “ Bull-dozing 
Borah,” to say nothing of “ Hair-raising Hearst ’’—whose 
tentacles spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific—have 
got busy, the promoters of the ‘‘ understanding” drop it 
like a hot potato or suffer disaster at the polls. Only odium 
can be incurred in the United States by any form of Anglo- 
sAmerican agreement. It is occasionally wise to look facts 
in the face, however disagreeable they may be, and to act 
accordingly. All such amiable projects have not merely 
come to grief, but have added fuel to the flames and have 
made Anglo-American relations worse than before. Never- 
theless, British newspapers remain, like the Bourbons, 
unteachable, and continue to set forth column upon column 
of argument in favour of the unattainable, pathetically 
forgetting their very eagerness stimulates violent antagon- 
ism in America. The single political conception of many 
Americans is to find out what John Bull wants and do the 
opposite. If the British Press could only assimilate this 
elementary fact it would save itself much trouble and do 
less harm. The fate of the League of Nations should have 
taught us something. It cannot be reiterated too often 
that the chief cause of its repudiation by the United States 
was the belief inculeated by its enemies that it was a British 
objective. 


ADMIRAL Stms’s visit was a real refreshment to patriots 
on both sides of the Atlantic. That he should have em- 
broiled himself with American hyphenates 
and their creatures in Congress was only 
to be expected. Truth is anathema to pro- 
fessional politicians all the world over. The Admiral’s 
offence consists in proclaiming unpalatable facts that are 
common knowledge and defy contradiction. The ‘“ dis- 
grace”? that has overtaken him only increases his dis- 
tinction. With a considerable section of the American and 
British Press, and not a few politicians on the make, kow- 
towing to the Irish edition of “the bloody baboonery ”’ of 
Moscow seems to be almost second nature. The gallant 
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Admiral dared to recall the truth in the course of a speech 
at the Hyde Park Hotel at a luncheon of the English- 
speaking Union on June 7th. It contained this unim- 
peachable passage : 


He had been greatly misrepresented when it was alleged that he was opposed 
to everything Irish and to the whole Irish nation. In an article which he had 
written he told the people of America the facts with regard to the action of 
Sinn Fein against them and their troops during the war, and how a great many 
lives and ships were lost on this account, through forces being diverted from 
escorting merchant ships and other important services. The same influences 
were at work to-day, carrying on war against both America and this country, 
and trying to sap the good relations between the two nations which had been 
established while they were co-operating at sea. 


The Admiral added : 


The sympathizers with Sinn Fein in America had the blood of both British 
and American boys on their hands. They were Americans when they wanted 
money, but they were Sinn Feiners when they were on.the platform. They 
were like the zebra, which was described by some as a white horse with black 
stripes and by others as a black horse with white stripes. In America they 
knew that they were not horses at all. He strongly suspected that they were 
asses, but each of those asses had votes, and there were a lot of them. It 
was necessary that their influence for harm should be counteracted. 


We naturally cannot guess in what shape this admirable 
speech reached the “other side,” but a certain Senator 
Medill McCormick, whose approaching re-election to the 
United States Senate presumably depends on ‘“‘ the jackass 
vote,’ complained, and the Republican Secretary of the 
Navy (Mr. Dendy) forthwith cabled to Admiral Sims that 
he had read “‘ with amazement ”’ certain extracts from his 
speech of which he demanded en explanation, apparently 
taking the precaution to publish his cablegram before it 
reached the Admiral, who, in the course of an interview, 
had declared, in reference to the egregious Senator : 


I stand by all I said; every word of it. I shall not repudiate a single word 
which I have said, and I see nothing un-American in it, even if Senator 
McCormick does. 


The Secretary of the Navy, without, apparently, awaiting 
the explanation he demanded, dispatched this second 
cablegram to the Admiral : “‘ Remainder your leave revoked. 
You will return United States immediately and report in 
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person to Secretary Navy. Acknowledge.” This missive 
likewise obtained publicity before reaching its destination, 
By this time all the Wild Men were on the war-path through- 
out the United States, bent on securing Admiral Sims’s 
dismissal from the Navy, or at least his humiliation by 
constraining the President to relieve him of the Presidency 
of the Naval War College. We shall say nothing to preju- 
dice his case by emphasizing the respect and regard enter- 


tained for him wherever any language but German or 


Gaelic is spoken. We are not, however, surprised to learn 
that this pitiable performance of official Washington is 
regarded as a challenge by “ full-blooded Americans,” who 
realize that the prostration of professional politicians before 
the scum of the country can only make the United States 
the laughing-stock of the world. In any case Admiral 
Sims has rendered his countrymen an immense service 
by affording them an opportunity of shaking off a hate- 
ful yoke. 


THE usual impasse—that meets us almost everywhere 
nowadays—has developed in the Near East. Needless to 
say there are the usual divisions of opinion 
=— among the Allies as to the wisest policy to 
pursue, or, more accurately speaking, the 

least dangerous. Needless to say the United States takes 
no interest whatsoever in the proceedings, though American 
official oratory, if not American statecraft, bears no small 
responsibility for the conflicting local ambitions. The Allies 
believed in the Greece of Venizelos, and would have backed 
it so far as was possible. But they do not and cannot 
trust the Greece that has deliberately and of malice afore- 
thought resumed King Tino, nor can they wish to see that 
treacherous Sovereign—who was hand-in-glove with the 
Germans so long as his Imperial brother-in-law looked like 
a winner, and would be hand-in-glove with him again 
to-morrow—the chief arbiter of Eastern Europe. They 


suspect he would shortly disclose himself as a caretaker for - 


Pan-Germany. It is out of the question that the British 


taxpayer, to say nothing of the British Army and the 
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British Navy, should be asked to exert themselves in order 
that Tino shall extend his dominion over communities that 
despise even more than they hate the Greeks. On the 
other hand, we cannot feel any enthusiasm for the Turkish 
Rump which has established a “ Nationalist’ Government 
at Angora, which is avowedly in league with the Moscow 
Soviet and which equally threatens Constantinople—now 
under Allied auspices—and Constantine, who, at the hour 
of writing, has left Athens for Smyrna, with the declared 
intention of placing himself at the head of the army 
organized by M. Venizelos to oppose the Kemalist or 
Nationalist Turks. At no time more than to-day was it 
more imperative for the Western Allies to preserve their 
solidarity and to set their faces firmly against being played 
off one against another, which is equally the Kemalist and 
the Constantine policy. Mr. Lloyd George’s propensities for 
quarrelling with our friends for the benefit of our enemies 
must be severely curbed. But who is to curb it in a Cabinet 
of Ciphers ? On this question as on others the Imperial 
Conference should assert itself. 


Iv was plain to the rest of mankind that the Greek nation 
could not reasonably hope to enjoy the best of both worlds 
by at once recalling King Constantine and 
ejecting M. Venizelos and likewise obtain 
all the advantages of the Venizelos policy. 
Unfortunately, this was less obvious to the Greeks. They 
failed to understand that the extraordinary advantages 
accruing to their country at the Paris Peace Conference 
were mainly, if not entirely, due to the impressive per- 
sonality of their Prime Minister, who, in a peculiar degree, 
commanded the confidence of the Allied and Associated 
Governments, so much so that Greece was allowed, if not 
actually encouraged, to bite off considerably more than she 
could chew. The acquisition of Greater Greece necessarily 
involved certain responsibilities, risks and sacrifices to the 
Greek people, all the more because short-sighted states- 
manship elsewhere had rashly scrapped armed forces neces- 
sary for the execution of the Treaty of Sévres, imposing 
VOL. LXXVII 38 
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drastic terms on Turkey which the Greek Army found 
itself constrained to carry out. It is not altogether a pleasing 
story from the British standpoint, and we have never been 
allowed to know the inside history of the allocation of 
Smyrna to Greece, which is generally recognized as one of 
the major fatuities of the Peace Conference. Anyhow, it 
was worth Greece’s while to stand by M. Venizelos, one of 
the few outstanding political personages of our time, if they 
wished to enter upon their new inheritance. It was “ un- 
thinkable”’ that his arch-enemy, who was likewise the 
arch-enemy of the Entente, King Constantine, could ever 
deliver the goods. Unfortunately, under the influence of 
German propaganda and the glamour of American dollars 
placed at the service of a discredited dynasty, the Greeks 
persuaded themselves otherwise, and to the chagrin of 
civilized Europe M. Venizelos suffered an electoral debacle, 
and the local Potsdam Party were replaced in power in 
Athens. Their first act was to recall the Potsdam King 
and his Potsdam consort from Switzerland, who proceeded 
to proscribe everyone associated with the Venizelos régime. 
So far, so good. The Allies, after much searching of heart, 
elected to grin and bear it in the sacred cause of “ self- 
determination,” while naturally withdrawing their moral and 
material support from a Government they had every reason 
to profoundly mistrust. In a word, Greece was left to 
stew in her own juice, which was a Turkish juice. It was 
gradually realized in Athens that the Venizelos policy 
without Venizelos was something vastly different to what 
King Constantine and his satellites had represented. Even 
M. Venizelos’s chivalrous efforts on behalf of his ungrateful 
country in Western Europe could not indefinitely obscure 
this fact. 


THAT the Government is very “groggy”? goes without 
saying, but thanks to the power of Patronage vested in 
their hands, Governments are rarely so 
and ” as they look. Any Prime Minister 

is always in a position to oblige so many 


influential and important people who want what only he 
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can give, that so long as there is any chance of his retaining 
his office they are unlikely to desert him. It is this and 
not personality that gives prestige to the Premiership and 
causes time-servers to aver that its holder is ‘‘ indispens- 
able,” “‘irreplaceable,” and the rest of it. Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith in turn com- 
manded similar allegiance so long as they remained head 
of the Government. Their Press toadies lauded them in 
terms that would have been extravagant if applied to a 
Pitt or a Lincoln. Directly others occupied their places, 
these forthwith became demigods, while the fame of their 
predecessors rapidly waned. So it is and will be with Mr. 
Lloyd George. So long as he remains “‘top dog” the 
whole apparatus of publicity is devoted to making him 
appear tremendous, and the innocent public—which takes 
its politics less seriously than do politicians—is encouraged 
to think that there never was so great a man. The moment 


he goes and the boomsters have no further motive for 


‘“boosting”’ him, because there is nothing more to be got 
out of him, the world will be allowed to see him as he really 
is. It will then be acknowledged that, so far from his being 
“the greatest force our public life has yet produced,” our 
present Prime Minister is an arch-muddler of golden oppor- 
tunities. He is a hand-to-mouth opportunist who unsettles 
many questions and settles nothing definitely because his 
working motto is “‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
To estimate his fitness to rule a great country we need but 
contrast the pre-eminence of Great Britain in the autumn 
of 1918, when the Coalition obtained a record vote of con- 
fidence by false pretences, with the depressing situation into 
which we have been manceuvred to-day under the sinister 
inspiration of International Jewry, which, if unable to 
prevent Germany from losing the War, has at any rate seen 
to it that the Allies lose the Peace, and that the Entente 
is a prey to internal strife of which the Boche and the 
Bolshevik are the chief beneficiaries. 


Tat ‘ England does not love Coalitions’ is demonstrated 
afresh, and with so obviously unpopular a Government it 
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is not surprising that speculation should be busy concern. 
ing possible successors. We are, however, probably some 

way from any change, for reasons already 
. » indicated. Practical politicians are in no 

hurry to quarrel with their bread and butter, 
and most politicians are practical. In their own phrase, 
“the Coalition has not yet exhausted its usefulness,”’ which 
means that in their opinion it may still be helpful to them, 
They deride Lord Salisbury’s advice that Unionists should 
detach themselves from a Government which is doing no 
good in any department of public affairs either at home or 
abroad and is a byword for extravagance and inefficiency, 
But surely Lord Salisbury is right in urging Conservatives 
to withdraw their blank cheque from Mr. Lloyd George, 
When we are warned by Tory “ Tremblers” that should 
a Unionist Party throw him over the Prime Minister might 
join up with the Wee Frees and possibly lead a Coalition 
of Progressives, including the Labour Party, we unhesi- 
tatingly reply, “‘So much the better.” Mrs. Lloyd George, 
who passes for being unusually sensible and scrupulously 
truthful and admittedly knows what she is talking about, 
maintains that her husband “is a better Liberal to-day 
than ever.” Some Liberals may be inclined to question 
this dictum, but it is not for us to challenge such an authority 
on such a subject. Moreover, our public life would be 
appreciably healthier if all Liberals were associated together 
on behalf of Liberal principles and in pursuance of Liberal 
policy, leaving Conservatives to do the same by Conser- 
vatism, rather than reduce our politics to a mere struggle for 
spoils between conflicting factions composed of men of 
indistinguishable views. Who gains, e.g., by this protracted 
dog-fight between Coalition Liberals and Independent 
Liberals ? Assuredly not the Unionist Party, now content 
to be mere camouflage covering Mr. Lloyd George’s opera- 
tions, which if anathema to Liberals should be equally 
anathema to Conservatives, because he is undermining 
everything which they profess to care about. 


AttHouGH Lord Derby may amuse himself and not a few 
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other people by announcing that “‘ We” (i.e. the Unionists) 
“have got Mr. Lloyd George,” it would be difficult to 
conceive any statement wider of the mark. 
We may go further, pace Lord Derby, whose 
geniality occasionally deflects his judgment 
of men and things, and whose present optimism only tends 
to confirm the conviction that it is Mr. Lloyd George who 
has “‘ got’? Lord Derby to the extent of being able to 
persuade him of anything. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be worse for Unionism than to have “got” Mr. 
Lloyd George, who, though providing office and honours 
for many estimable Unionists, has virtually “‘ torpedoed ” 
the Unionist Party, as he had already “‘torpedoed”’ the Liberal 
Party. Despite the Prime Minister’s record as a wrecker, 
Lord Derby and the Manchester Guardian—whose centenary 
Lord Derby was lately celebrating—are apparently engaged 
in a desperate struggle for the soul and body of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Lord Derby evidently thinks he has won. But 
the Manchester Guardian is very far from throwing up the 
sponge, and continues to treat the Prime Minister with a 
tenderness, not to say sympathy, that somewhat scandalizes 
the Mandarins of the Wee Frees Party, who for obvious 
reasons are indisposed to embrace their former colleague, 
even were he ready to rush into their arms. Presumably 
the Manchester Guardian prefers the substance to the form, 
and is well content that a Government predominantly 
Conservative should carry out a Manchester Guardian 
policy in foreign affairs. In every quarrel with France, 
in every concession to Germany, in every approach to the 
Kremlin Camarilla, Mr. Lloyd George has enjoyed the 
approval of the chief organ of Cobdenism. Can we wonder ? 
We confess to being more surprised that Lord Derby, who 
as British Ambassador in Paris, laboured to counteract 
Downing Street vagaries, should care to persuade himself 
that in a political sense he has “got”? Mr. Lloyd George. 
If we may believe the Daily News, there is considerable 
activity among the now divided Liberals with a view to 
their ‘‘reunion’”’? on some common platform. We regard 
these Round Table Conferences at the House of Commons 
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and elsewhere with sympathetic interest, because it stands 
to reason that should the scattered Liberal flocks come 
together, Unionists might not unreasonably hope to lose 
“the Old Man of the Sea” who sits so much more heavily 
on their shoulders than the light-hearted Lord Derby 
realizes. 


Ir must be said that the Coalition are continually “ asking 
for”? what they are getting in abundance. There was 
Askin surely no need to precipitate Mr. Walter 
for It ys Long into a peerage which could have little 

attraction for an active politician who had 
passed his working life in the House of Commons, still 
less for one of the ‘‘ Longs of Rood Ashton ”—immemorially 
associated with the untitled British squirearchy. Imagine 
such a man spontaneously joining the puppet House of 


Peers—deprived of serious powers under the Parliament Act 


of 1911! Conceive a Government deliberately creating a 
vacancy in one of its choicest constituencies at this im- 
possible moment in order that a colleague who didn’t want 
to go might take refuge “‘in another place”! Presumably 
the wire-pullers supposed that there were still safe Ministerial 
seats to be conferred, like old pocket boroughs, on those 
with “party claims.” Were there such, the St. George’s 
Division of Westminster would obviously be one, while 
among able and assiduous London Conservatives Sir Herbert 
Jessel has long been to the fore. No expert entertained 
any doubt as to the result should anyone be so infatuated 
as to force a contest, and there was a vast guffaw amongst 
the Tapers and Tadpoles when “the Anti-Waste Party” 
put up Mr. Erskine. There was corresponding weeping 
and gnashing of teeth and much cursing of Lord Rothermere, 
the Daily Mirror, Mr. Bottomley and other independent 
elements when their candidate romped in by a majority 
of nearly 2,000. Then the faithful repeated the question 
asked above, viz.: “‘ Was it necessary to risk catastrophe 
in order to make Mr. Walter Longa Peer?” The question 
was emphasized in the case of Mr. Illingworth, who as Post- 
master-General had—deservedly or undeservedly—acquired 
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a reputation approximating to that of Dr. Addison. He was 
also made a Peer. Why, no one knows, unless it was to 
facilitate his relinquishment of the Post Office. This blunder 
produced another Ministerial disaster, Mr. Illingworth’s 
Lancashire seat being captured by the Labour Party by 
asmall majority. From London and Lancashire the debacle 
spread to Hertfordshire, where a_ by-election occurred 
on the retirement of Mr. Pemberton Billing, who was 
thoroughly “‘fed up’? with Parliamentary politics. Here 
was another “soft thing,” in the judgment of the caucus, 
for the eminently respectable Conservative standard-bearer 
Sir Hildred Carlisle, who confessedly had the surprise of 
his life when his energetic and popular opponent, Admiral 


Sueter, was returned on an Anti-Waste platform by a 


majority that speaks for itself: 


Rear-Admiral Murray Sueter (Anti- 12,329 
Sir Hildred Carlisle (C.U.) 6,560 
Majority .. 6,776 


In the face of reverses indicating a general revolt among 
all classes and parties against the Coalition, or, as we prefer 
to call the misgoverning Camarilla, ‘“ The 
Chequers Clique,” Ministers could hardly 
hope to hold a seat anywhere. Nevertheless 
we are invited to believe that Mr. Lloyd George seriously 
contemplates a General Election on some new issue in- 
vented by himself. “‘ Dissolution” is the stock bogy with 
which recalcitrant followers are threatened by every Prime 
Minister. Anyone taken in by it would be taken in by 
anything. Our Prime Minister, like not a few of his. pre- 
decessors, adores Office with all its advertisement and 
patronage. He will not relinquish it one hour before he 
is compelled to do so. His Government is intensely and 
deservedly unpopular because it flaunts its folly in the face 
of the public in a peculiarly offensive manner. It has 
frittered away the unique position it held through the 
accident of being in power when the fighting men won 
the war. Its chief’s crassness has been demonstrated 
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during two years of peace-making and reconstruction in 
which Responsible Statesmen have had the field to them- 
selves. All blunders made prior to the Armistice could 
be conveniently debited to stupid soldiers.” Those 
made since strictly belong to the Government of the day, 
who have had no one to say them nay, and who have 
demonstrated the true measure of their worth for the 
benefit of those who had hitherto taken them at their own 
immodest valuation. The Coalition has now exhausted its 
reserves. Its only remaining asset is the feebleness of 
its opponents. Herein lies Mr. Lloyd George’s latent 
strength. Those of us condemned by our vocation to a 
daily diet of the Daily News, the Westminster Gazette, the 
Manchester Guardian—plus a weekly dose of the Nation— 
understand why the present Ministry ekes out its igno- 


minious existence. The Prime Minister is encouraged in his | 


every folly by the Opposition Press, which only denounces 
him for not being worse than he is! On their own showing 
the country has nothing to hope for from an Asquith 
‘Cabinet, which would be no improvement on the Coalition. 
Nor is daylight to be sought in a Daily Herald Government, 
even though reinforced by Lord Haldane, who is understood 
to aspire to be Labour Lord Chancellor. Every political 
party at the present day is overloaded-with ‘‘ duds,” who 
must be shed before there is any prospect of progress. 


Economy to be effective must be impartial. It is useless 
to reject perquisites that would be welcome to private 
members of Parliament, especially Labour 
members, and then to allocate substantial 
subsidies to Front Benchers. Britain can no longer afford 


Economy 


any of these luxuries, and the sooner the fact is recognized | 


the sooner a genuine era of economy will set in. For this 
reason we expressed our regret at the time at the action 
of the House of Commons in voting a pension of £4,000 
a year to its ex-Speaker, Mr. James Lowther. It was 
a compliment in accordance with precedent, and was 
perhaps natural in a thoughtless assembly slow to grasp 
the altered circumstances confronting the country. There 
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was, however, less excuse for this extravagance because 
its object stood in‘no need of it. The Labour Party did well 
to protest and to propose a reduction Had they succeeded 
they would have established a wholesome precedent. The 
case of Dr. Addison is, of course, quite different. It can 
only be described as a scandal. He notoriously remains 
in the Government because he is a henchman of the 
Prime Minister, who has come to regard the community 
as the milch cow of the ‘Chequers Clique.” But even 
Mr. Lloyd George could not retain Dr. Addison at the 
Ministry of Health, so as a consolation he became ‘‘ Minister 
without Portfolio”? at the monstrous salary of £5,000 a year. 
The fact that other henchmen had previously held this 
sinecure on the same terms is no excuse, while the sug- 
gestion that this glaring job is objected to because, forsooth, 
Dr. Addison is ‘‘a Liberal”’—whatever that may be—is 
absurd. For our part, we can detect no difference between 
“Coalition Liberals”? and ‘‘ Coalition Unionists,’ who are 
equally damning themselves by saying ditto to Mr. Lloyd 
George, whether he plunges Ireland into anarchy, destroys 
our good name in Europe or “recognizes” the Russian 
Soviet. Our objection to the Addison job is that it is a 
pure and unmitigated job—one of those expensive luxuries 
which we could afford before the war but which are nowa- 
days beyond our means. Such arrangements make a bad 
impression on the public, who are beginning to believe that 
politicians chiefly care about feathering their own nests. 
Unwittingly Dr. Addison has done good by stimulating 
economy in the House of Commons, 170 of whose members 
are alleged to have committed themselves to oppose any 
expenditure not previously authorized by Parliament; and 
though politicians’ promises resemble the proverbial pie- 
crust, something of this movement will remain—even 
though most of the economists scuttle should it come to 
@ serious division—now that there is “a landslide” in 
the constituencies. 


SURPRISE is expressed that a politician supposed to keep 
his ear glued to the ground and credited with a genius in 
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gauging public opinion should perpetrate so many gratuitous 
blunders and continually flout public opinion as does Mr, 
The “Idl Lloyd George nowadays. How comes it that 
Rich aaa he, whose god is popularity, allows his Govern- 

ment to go from gaffe to gaffe, provoking 
fresh animosities among fresh sections of the people? Has 
the Prime Minister lost his cunning, or has he become blasé 
under the influence of the incense of which he has been the 
ceaseless object of late years? We have no means of 
knowing, but there is a noteworthy change in his mode of 
life which may explain much. Mr. Lloyd George for most 
of his career was a man of moderate means, living in a modest 
way and keenly conscious of the position of those in like 
circumstances. Owing to developments for which he is 
not responsible, the Prime Minister has been placed beyond 
those vicissitudes that bulk so largely in the lives of less 
favoured mortals. We are not prying into his private 
affairs, of which we know nothing, being only concerned 
with his official existence. At a moment when the rest of the 
community is painfully impoverished and labouring to make 
both ends meet, Mr. Lloyd George has become a plutocrat, 
little affected by taxation, and for whom anything he may 
fancy is provided regardless of cost. It is true that the Prime 
Minister’s salary of £5,000 is subject to income tax and super 
tax, but the original figure was fixed in order that the head of 
the Government might meet the heavy burden of entertain- 
ment, which is now borne by the Government Entertain- 
ment Fund, amounting, we believe, to over £100,000 a year. 
The Prime Minister is also provided with a perfectly ap- 
pointed country house (Chequers), plus a big maintenance 
allowance, the whole thing aggregating, it is said, some 
£15,000 a year. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George was recently 
bequeathed £2,000 a year by the well-known American 
pacifist, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Finally, his private 
secretary, Sir Philip Sassoon, is at all times prepared to 
entertain on his behalf on the most sumptuous scale. 
Sudden luxury can be somewhat demoralizing, and we do 


not deem it extravagant to suggest that the transformation — 


of Mr. Lloyd George from being one of the industrious poor 
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into what his friends were wont to denounce on platforms 
as ‘‘the idle rich’ may account for his recent loss of per- 
spective and strange inability to appreciate the standpoint 
of the harassed and embarrassed taxpayer. 


AttHoucH the craze for titles was never more rampant 
than to-day, the Honours system generally is in disrepute 
because it is cynically exploited by the 
predominant politicians for the time being 
in purely partisan interests. The Opposition 
Press are at the moment fully alive to the absurdity of 
many Honours doled out by the Coalition to their sup- 
porters or lavished on those Downing Street is anxious to 
nobble. But things were little better in the spacious days 
of Mr. Asquith. The stream of titles may have been 
somewhat smaller, but the motives behind them were 
indistinguishable from those to which we owe the Lloyd- 
Georgian lists. The object in either case is to demonstrate 
that all considerable ‘‘ Honours” are the monopoly of the 
Prime Minister, to be awarded to approved politicians, 
ie. those who say ditto to him in all things. That humour 
is not entirely absent in this business may be gathered 
from the recent Marquisate of the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, 
as to which the Press has been singularly reticent, pre- 
sumably from fear of hurting the susceptibilities of a states- 
man who regards everything appertaining to himself with 
portentous gravity. Lord Curzon might have been a great 
Foreign Minister, in which case no one would have grudged 
him any Honours that came his way. He has the brains, 
the knowledge, the experience, the industry, and had, 
seemingly, consecrated his career to qualifying himself for 
that post. But it is common knowledge that he has allowed 
the Foreign Office to be “frozen out” of Foreign Affairs, 
and as Secretary of State is content to play the part of an 
errand boy, while the effective control of British foreign policy 
is lodged at No. 10 Downing Street, where conclusions are 
frequently reached without the formality of consulting the 
Foreign Minister. Lord Curzon has swallowed endless 
humiliations for the barren pleasure of remaining in office. 


Marquis of 
Moscow ? 
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Now he receives the reward of his docility amid the applause 
of the sycophants. Will he call himself the Marquis of 
Moscow, in recollection of the most notable incident of his 
tenure of office—the ‘Trading Agreement” with the 
Russian Soviet ? ; 


THERE is increasing curiosity concerning the future of 
Mr. Bonar Law, whose restoration to health has been so 
B.L rapid as to shatter all the assumptions of 
aia the prophets who confidently pronounced 
the ex-Unionist leader to be “a back number” with whom 
practical politicians need no longer reckon. It is now 
known that the sensational statements concerning his 
health at the moment he wisely resolved on retirement 
and the lachrymose tribute of the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons were altogether beside the mark. Mr. 
Bonar Law was overtired because overworked. He would 
probably have had a bad breakdown had he persisted. 


He was well advised to go, as were those of his friends © 


who were more than anxious to get him off a sinking ship 
on which he could do no earthly good. Any Unionist 
leader consenting to play second fiddle to Mr. Lloyd George 
can only humiliate himself and injure his party. Mr. Bonar 
Law gains immeasurably in escaping from the Coalition. 
At least he gives himself a chance. No wellwisher of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain could envy the latter his present 
impossible job, in which he is bound to put himself wrong 
in the eyes of most of those who would wish to be his sup- 
porters were he not identified with the Chequers Clique. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s friends are congratulating themselves 
that another has taken over his formerly hopeless task, 
and should circumstances permit they will shortly begin 
to manceuvre for position. This faction, be it remembered, 
is able and ambitious, and depended for its influence in 
Unionist Politics on the predominance of the late Unionist 
leader. They cannot tamely resign themselves to seeing 
him snuffed out, though Downing Street relies on Mr. Bonar 
Law’s “loyalty ” to Mr. Lloyd George not to make trouble. 
Anyhow, there are all the elements of a piquant situation, 
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however confident may be the Coalition of their late col- 
league’s quiescence. It is incredible that so skilful a 
speaker and so devoted a politician should relapse into 
being a silent member of the House of Commons, and 
however anxious the Prime Minister may be to smother 
him in the House of Lords, a peerage has so far never smiled 
on Mr. Bonar Law. 


Few persons will be found to question Lord Burnham’s 
dictum that “‘the crying need of our times is moral 
3 courage.” Any Labour leader, he added, 
i ‘ would confess ‘“ that in the first place a coal 
stoppage ought not to have taken place; 
secondly, it should have been determined at the earliest 
possible moment.” This is melancholy, but a fact. As 
the speaker explained, ‘‘ They would not tell their followers 
from the platform what they thought—not that they were 
any worse than the rest of the community, but because, 
like others, in many respects they lack moral courage.” 
Lord Burnham here touches the spot. Moral cowardice is 
the besetting sin largely responsible for the appalling mess 
in which we find ourselves both at home and abroad. It 
extends far beyond Labour leaders, though these are among 
its worst victims, as we realize at each successive crisis, 
and as the Duke of Northumberland demonstrates anew 
in his powerful arraignment of the Labour Party, which 
allows itself to be dragged at the tail of its Extremists. 
Indeed, this dry-rot spreads over the whole field of politics, 
being especially rife on the Front Benches, while it spares 
neither the Primrose League nor the Carlton Club—bodies 
which call themselves Conservative and patriotic, but never- 
theless wink at unpatriotic actions of a Lloyd George 
Government, apparently because a certain number of 
Primrose Leaguers and members of the Carlton Club find 
a place in the Coalition. What would our Conservative 
friends have said had a Radical or Labour Government 
taken Herr Krassin under its wing and allowed him to 
establish a Bolshevist propagandist agency in the heart 
of London? It is either cynicism or moral cowardice of a 
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very despicable type that permits the Chancellor of the 
Primrose League to be associated with such a policy and 
the general body of Leaguers at large to connive at, if not 
to applaud, it. We trust that Lord Burnham will continue 
his researches in moral courage and give the public the 
benefit of his discoveries in the powerful and popular organ 
he controls. Some newspapers encourage politicians of all 
Parties in their weaknesses, while their proprietors are not 
above taking rewards from those whom in their hearts 
they contemn. If Lord Burnham would “ ginger up”’ his 
own profession it would command greater respect, even 
though its proprietary secured fewer ‘‘ Honours.” 


THOSE of us who happen to be engaged in serious farming 
can never tell where we shall be six months hence under 
the chameleons of the Coalition. We were 
exhorted, not to say compelled, to plough 
up many acres of pasture during the war—most of us 
eagerly and ungrudgingly responded, regardless of expense. 
We were told that among the things which our short- 
sighted statesmen had learnt during their submarine 
panics was the necessity that these islands should grow 
more food. This could only be effected by a serious con- 
structive agricultural policy. In more than one speech 
the Prime Minister indicated his penitence for his previous 
neglect of an industry the importance of which he now 
fully appreciated, and though “food duties’’ were taboo, 
for electioneering reasons, everything else would be done 
to promote agricultural interests. An elaborate system 
of control was introduced, irritating in some of its incidence, 
resting on the two pillars of official prices and official wages. 
An Autumn Session was devoted last year to establishing 
the new régime by Act of Parliament, and enthusiasts like 
Lord Lee of Fareham—who had earned peerages by plough- 
ing up other people’s land—were put up to coax the House 
of Lords to accept a measure containing: unpractical and 
objectionable features from the landlord’s point of view. 
But at least agriculture was recognized as a national need, 
some system was set up, and Ministers of Agriculture could 
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henceforward be taken seriously. The other day, casually, 
as it were, the new policy was “ scrapped ””’—prices, wages, 
everything: British farming is thrown back on laissez-faire, 
laissez-aller. Meanwhile several other forms of production 
have been scheduled as “ key industries,” to be protected 
by substantial if unscientific duties. Many farmers are 
delighted to be quit of “‘ Government interference,”’ especially 
welcoming the disappearance of the Wages Boards, which 
were eating not a few of them out of house and home. But 
this volte face may produce unforeseen difficulties, and in 
any case must embitter the relations of the classes in rural 
England. It marks the end of the single effort since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws to treat agriculture as a national 
interest. Will it now be possible to exclude farm produce 
from the benefits of protection rapidly spreading in other 
directions ? 


ULSTER remains the one solid and satisfactory feature in 
Ireland—it may almost be described as the only sane spot 
Ubter in that country. Though ardent admirers 

of this stanch and virile community, we 


‘could never work up much enthusiasm for the programme 


which has eventuated in Ulster being saddled with a 
Parliament she had never sought, except as offering an 
escape from the horrible fate of being subjected to the 
Sinn Fein Soviet which Downing Street statesmanship 
has long threatened to set up in Dublin, and which would 
now be in working disorder, but for the unconquerable 
aversion of the country of which Belfast is the capital. 
Partition was the only practical alternative, once the 
Unionist Party had eaten its labels, abandoned the Union, 
and become a Home Rule Party. ‘So Ulstermen character- 
istically resolved to make the best of what they had 
hitherto regarded as a bad job. Ulster leaders are proud 
to sacrifice greater positions in order to start the new Ulster 
Government, and the local patriotism has been sufficiently 
strong and intelligent to ensure that the first Belfast Parlia- 
ment is substantially a homogeneous body, taking its place 
among the Parliaments of the Empire with every promise 
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and prospect of success. That the King should formally 
open the first Irish Parliament that has sat for a 
hundred and twenty years is entirely in accordance 
with the fitness of things. In so doing he acts on 
the advice of his Ministers, who are exclusively’ respon- 
sible for the Royal action, as is recognized by those 
whose criticism of the King’s visit to the Ulster capital 
is not altogether intelligible. This event evokes warm 
encomiums of the Sovereign’s courage in taking such a 
risk in the present Bolshevization of Tribal Ireland. Need- 
less to say, it has aroused passionate enthusiasm throughout 
Ulster, which at one period was conscious of being left 
out in the cold, while official favour was reserved for the 
disloyal. Every preparation is afoot to give His Majesty 
a right royal welcome, which will be accentuated by the 
gracious presence of the Queen, whose decision to accompany 
the King on this flying visit is in every way worthy Her 
Majesty. Those who resent Ulster for refusing to bow the 
knee to Separatism, Sinn Fein, and the Mugwumps who 
have aided and abetted them on this side of the Channel, 
point to the smallness of the new area of “‘ self-determina- 
tion,” but, as the Spectator reminds us, Sir James Craig’s 
Government and the Belfast Parliament represent a people 
approximating in numbers to the white population of the 
Union of South Africa, and infinitely more numerous than 
many autonomous units set up by the Mother of Parliaments 
in the past. 


Ir we remained silent concerning the horrors to which 
many districts of Tribal Ireland have been a prey during 
, the past year, it is not from any lack of 
a, sympathy with the victims of atrocity ; nor 
is it from acquiescence in anarchy as part 

of the inevitable order in that miserable country and to 
be therefore accepted like any other visitation of God. 
We have simply refrained from comment because there 
was nothing useful to say at a time when the Coalition 
insisted that it was taking all possible steps to repress 
disorder and that the situation was automatically improving 
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as the murderers were dealt with. We are told that Sir 
Hamar Greenwood believes what he says, and we have 
tried to believe what he reiterated; and anyhow we should 
be the last to criticize any man in his painful position, 
who has become the cockshy of all those journalists and 
politicians who go wrong on the smallest pretext. But as 
month succeeds month with an almost monotonous 
record of outrages—the cruelty and cowardice of which 
are only. surpassed in the land of Lenin and Trotsky— 
we can’t help asking ourselves whether those Ministers 
who effectively desire to restore order in Ireland have 
ever been given a chance of doing so, and whether in fact 
Ireland, like everything else, is not being sacrificed by the 
incurable habit of the Coalition to face both ways at all 
times. The problem was elementary at the outset, and - 
could have been mastered, as guerrilla warfare has always 
been mastered, by any powerful Government that was in 
earnest. This is no case of being wise after the event. 
Our solution when murder first became dangerous was 
the appointment of General Dyer as Military Dictator of 
Ireland, with plenary powers, coupled with the announce- 
ment that he would be supported by the British Govern- 
ment in any action he took. General Dyer might have 
had to shoot once, but certainly not twice. Those who 
denounced this remedy as ‘“‘ bloodthirsty’ have only to 
add up the “‘ casualties”? caused by the policy preferred, 
always bearing in mind that whereas a Dyer might have 
killed a very few of the wrong people, those who nowadays 
are done to death by Irish Bolshevism—to call it by its 


proper name—comprise many of the best people, including 


the flower of our young manhood, who we thought had 
“done its bit” in the Great War. Why has there never 
been “‘ unity of command ” in Ireland—why this reluctance 
to employ Tanks and Aeroplanes? The Government must 
either get on or get out; there are no alternatives. Why, 
we may ask, are De Valera and other Sinn Fein criminals 
allowed to remain at large to organize these holocausts 
of those whom it is the sacred duty of any civilized 
Government to protect—their own agents? It is either 
Martial Law, with all that that implies, or an Irish Republic. 
VOL. LXXVII 39 
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AutHovueH British public life is rich in brains and Paria. 
mentary talent, it is so destitute of statesmanship and 

character that the retirement of Sir Edward 
Retirement of (arson is both a notable and a regrettable 
Sir Edward 
rl event. Viscount Grey of Fallodon and Sir 

Edward Carson may be surprised at being 
bracketed, but differ acutely as they do, and different as 
they are in mentality and outlook, they have certain charac- 
teristics which are only too rare amongst Parliamentarians, 
Both are entirely free from that personal vanity which is 
said to be the besetting sin of Prime Ministers and Prima 
Donnas. No one has ever “got round” either the ex. 
Foreign Minister or the Ulster Leader by those gross flatteries 
which Mandarins assimilate as a cat laps up milk. Viscount 
Grey and Sir Edward Carson equally despise the limelight, 
nor do they regard office as an object in itself. Both have 
made what their brother-politicians regard as impossible 
sacrifices, forgoing ambitions for which responsible states 


men habitually sell their souls. Sir Edward Grey could J 
have had the Premiership for the asking in 1908, when Sir: 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman was dying. But just as Sir 
Edward had refused the Foreign Office in 1905 out of loyalty 
to Lord Rosebery, with whom he was then associated, so 
he refused at the later date to compete with his friend Mr. 
Asquith. Sir Edward Carson, as all the world knows, 
could have had practically any position he wanted in recent 
years, including the Unionist Leadership, while the Lord 
Chancellorship was more than once knocking at his door. 
Some of us will never quite get over the self-effacement 
that caused him to consecrate his career to the cause of 
Ulster, as he could have done as much for Ulster in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s position and would have saved Unionism from 
the appalling moral debacle which has left it a Home Rule 
Party. Great as has been his service to Ulster, Sir Edward 
Carson’s greater service is perhaps the lofty and unselfish 
example he set throughout his public life and his profound 
contempt for all the small things that smaller men over- 
rate. Like other men of acute intelligence and fine character, 
he has a soft side which occasionally rendered him liable 
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to be imposed on by those who had nothing in common 
with him, being “only out for themselves.” Sir Edward 
doubtless felt that with Ulster’s embarkation on her ex- 
periment in “self-determination”’ his political work was 
done, and he now retires to the serene atmosphere of the 
House of Lords, where as a Lord of Appeal he will be able 
to exercise the great judicial gifts with which all competent 
observers know him to be endowed. 


TuIs catastrophic Coal Strike has now lasted for three 
months, baffling every effort at settlement. We are all 

for blaming the Government when it is 
| ton clearly at fault, but it has enough sins to 
answer for without being made responsible 
for calamities over which it could exercise little more 
influence than over the recent drought. Those are de- 
monstrably wrong who asseverated that with sufficient 
interference by the Prime Minister or some other deus 


ex machina —Sir Robert Horne for choice —the strike 


would be ended. For once Coalition judgment was sound. 
Downing Street went to the utmost limit in offering the 
miners £10,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to mitigate 
the inevitable break in wages and to tide over the slump. 
This enabled the owners to make such proposals that even 
the Executive of the Miners’ Federation dare not refuse 
to submit to a ballot, though they declined to give their 
flock of sheep any lead. It was nevertheless anticipated 
by many who claimed to be in touch with mining dis- 
tricts that the owners’ offer would prove acceptable to 
the rank and file. But to the general surprise and con- 
sternation, on a possible poll of nearly one million only 
some 600,000 miners took the trouble to vote, the proposal 
being received thus: 


For acceptance .. 180,274 
Against acceptance we .. 435,614 


Previously the miners were said to be sick of the strike, 
but evidently they were not sufficiently sick to take the 
trouble to vote for its discontinuance. Now we are told 
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it will ‘‘ peter out”? by the mass of miners drifting back 
to the mines in driblets. We can form no opinion. We 
only know that this paralysis, with its huge and ever. 
growing unemployment, is inflicting and has inflicted such 
injury on this country that we feel convinced England’s 
enemies are among its active engineers. We cannot prove 
that Herr Krassin has had a hand in it, but it has closely 
coincided with his diplomatic activities in London, and 
it is in consonance with the hideous creed of those he 
represents—who, be it never forgotten, were originally 
set in motion by the Great German General Staff and are 
its creatures to-day—to foment anarchy wherever they can 
outside Germany, especially in England. We agree with 
our sympathetic contributor ‘ A Soldier” that it is heart- 
breaking that such splendid men as British miners have 
proved themselves to be should be nowadays the cat’s-paws 
of Bolshevist canaille, who seek through them to destroy 
their country. 


Ir is a remarkable tribute to the prestige of The Times 
that Rumour can never leave it alone. Ninety-nine times 

: out of a hundred the gossip concerning its 
“The Times” proprietorship may be = dismissed, and 
is ignored throughout the profession. Occasionally there 
is some substratum of fact, which may, however, be grossly 
exaggerated. As The Times is so much more than a news- 
paper and is regarded abroad as the semi-official voice of 
England, we trust that should any change occur, either 
in its proprietary or its policy, the country will be 
frankly taken into our contemporary’s confidence. The 
Times is constantly and forcibly complaining of the hole- 
and-corner methods of the Coalition, as of the furtive actions 
of the Prime Minister. Printing House Square is likewise 
a government, and one of immense power and influence. 
Those who accept its guidance in public affairs are at least 
entitled to know of what that government consists—and 
whether our leading journal will remain an independent organ 
or whether it will be roped in by the multi-millionaires of 
the Coalition, who are stealthily buying up the entire Press 
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of the country. We confess to being completely in the 
dark on these high matters, but note that the Westminster 
Gazette averred that Ministerial circles were relieved at the 
capture of a great and critical daily paper by their friends, 
that the Outlook indicated Sir John Ellerman as acquiring 
control of The Times, but on the reproduction of this state- 
ment without comment in the Morning Post Sir John’s 
solicitors treated it almost as though it were calumny, 
which they vehemently repudiated. Meanwhile, we remain 
bewildered. Should Lord Northcliffe tire of The Times, 
which we had frankly regarded as “ unthinkable,” he will 
surely see that it passes into suitable hands and does not 
become an appanage of “the Chequers Clique,” or of any 
Camarilla of cosmopolitan Jews. In any case the readers 
of The Times should be allowed to know their fate in the 
event of any change eventuating. 


WuILE public affairs are gloomier than ever—the outlook 
is decidedly blacker than at the darkest moment of the 

war—we refuse to share the pessimism of the 
lg Press concerning ‘‘ England’s decadence ” at 

games or.sports. On the contrary, we see 
little to depress. It is true that so far the magnificent 
Australian team has had the best of the Test Matches. 
The Mother Country has been unable to wipe out the suc- 
cession of sensational defeats sustained by Colonel Douglas’s 
eleven last winter in Australia, which optimists hoped to 
see reversed on our home grounds. Still, we see no reason 
to join in the hue and cry against British Cricket, which 
has been stoked up by many scribes and undoubtedly 
helped to create an atmosphere of defeat. We all immensely 
enjoy the prowess of Mr. Warwick Armstrong and the 
players he so capably captains. The Old Country, however, 
contains many fine cricketers, and it is largely a question 
of picking out the right men at the right time, giving them 
a chance of playing together, and providing them with a 
modicum of luck in this gloriously uncertain game. Where 
there is such an embarrassment of riches and temperament 
counts for so much, it is more difficult to select a Test 
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Match Team than to criticize the Selectors, who can only 
guess who are likely to come off at the crucial moment, 
It is evidently useless to rely on players, however skilful, 
who are obviously “off colour” for the time being. The 


English Eleven should be mainly composed of men who - 


are making runs this season, especially those who have 
proved their ability against Australian bowling, which looks 
faster than anything we possess of the same quality at the 


present moment. It is wiser to rely on players who might. 


fail than on those who have failed. The Selectors are 
clearly aware of this. England made a bad start at Notting. 
ham, where she lost the first Test Match by ten ‘wickets, 
The Lords Match is finishing as we write in almost as heavy 
defeat, but there were several encouraging features, e.g. the 
batting of Woolley and Tennyson, and as there are three 
more Test Matches, there is ample time to 1etrieve the 
situation by winning the rubber. Why not give the crack 
University run-getting batsmen more show ?—+they can hit 
the fiercest bowling, while their fielding would save many 
runs. In any case there is no humiliation in being beaten 
by such cricketers as those now confronting us, who, be it 
remembered, are all Britons who happen to live at the 
Antipodes. There is equally little excuse for the journal- 
istic Jeremiahs who throw up the sponge before each 
game has begun. 


Or the various International contests in process of decision, 
some are intensely interesting, while others leave us com- 

paratively calm. Impartial Englishmen, i.e. 
those who play game, gladly 
sacrifice a national victory at Golf for a national victory at 
Polo. Polo is a king among games, demanding not only the 
utmost skill and nerve, but corresponding endurance and 
daring. There is nothing quite like it, and those who 
have never had the opportunity of playing it can only 
regret their loss. Golf is “‘ very otherwise.” It would 
be inaccurate to say that no one who can do anything 
better plays Golf, because we are continually surprised 
by meeting athletic men and women who can hit a flying 
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pall to some purpose, but are content to potter about a 
Links, flogging a stagnant ball or playing croquet on a 
putting green. It is a question of temperament. No 
one who doesn’t play Golf regrets the fact, and however 
salutary it may be for the elderly, the infirm, the obese, 
the lazy—for great, wise and eminent statesmen and such- 
like—it would be depressing should our younger generation 
concentrate on Golf. It is somewhat ominous that the 


‘only championships Britons have retained, so far, are some 


Golf Championships, creditable as it is to those immediately 
concerned to repel the invasion of Americans of both 
sexes, who allowed no doubt to linger that they meant 
to sweep the board. We would cheerfully sacrifice any 


‘number of Golf holes to have got a few more goals at Polo 


against Mr. Milburn’s wonderful team, which won the 
first Test Match at Hurlingham (June 18th) by 11 goals © 
to 4. This was all the more disappointing because at 
long last the English team had “ got going,” and the match 


| wes regarded as anything but a foregone conclusion— 


New York was even said to be betting on England. The 
second encounter was almost as decisive as the first, the 
Americans winning by 10 goals to 6 (June 22nd). Still 
we deprecate the prevailing fashion of crabbing the losers, 
who had many disadvantages to contend against, including 
the vastly superior pony power of the Americans ; not that. 
we would say a word to detract from the brilliant per- 
formance of the players who rode these ponies. English 
Polo must now concentrate on retrieving the situation. It 
may be that what this country suffers from at the moment 
is—too much Golf, which may destroy our pre-eminence 
at the faster ball games. Mr. Balfour imported Golf from 
Scotland in the late ’eighties, when he was Chief-Secretary 
for Ireland. He meant no harm and could not foresee 
that. it would ultimately develop into “‘a stunt” by the 
Press. 


Despite the newspaper craze for Golf, Lawn Tennis is 
“booming” as never before. Wimbledon is in full swing 
as we write, and all the other Tournaments have been 
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crowded to overflowing, while Clubs are hungering for. 


courts and players for Clubs. It is a delightful recreation 
for men, women and children. It may be 
taken strenuously and seriously or light. 
heartedly and frivolously, as the spirit moves 
us. In the higher walks of the game foreign competition is 
increasingly intense, and it must be acknowledged that, 
having learnt their game with high-bounding balls on 
hard, fast, true courts, the best foreign players of whatever 
nationality frequently possess technical equipment which 
enables them to adapt themselves to an unfamiliar grass 
terrain more easily than grass-playing Britons with their 
slower methods adapt themselves to Continental courts, 
Doubtless these little differences will adjust themselves 
in time, but for the moment British Lawn Tennis is deposed 
from its former pedestal. In the Davis Cup competition, 
it is true, the “ British Isles” succeeded in defeating Spain, 
thanks mainly to Mr. Lycett, who learnt his game in 
Australia and has only recently qualified by residence to 
play for the Mother Country. Spain, though a newcomer 
in this arena, put up a fine fight, the Spanish champion 
(Manuel Alonso) being pronounced as among the most 
brilliant exponents of the modern game. It is not altogether 
exhilarating when the finals of leading London Tourna- 
ments find British players either in the role of spectators, 
umpires or linesmen, while Americans, Japanese and Indians 
divide the glory and the spoils. Our overseas visitors are 
more than welcome, but we should like to see our men 
making a better show in our own championships on our 
own grounds at this typically English game. Writing 
before the event, it is permissible to cherish hopes of British 
triumphs at Wimbledon. Competent observers, while im- 
pressed by the sustained brilliancy of many foreign com- 
petitors, have been heard to declare that the finest and most 
finished player on the ground is an Englishman, whose 
prospect of recovering the Singles Championship they fancy. 
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‘Democratic Federation at the House of Commons, June 8, 1921. 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY * 


I HAVE been asked to attend this meeting because I have 
brought very serious charges against the Labour Party, 
the I.L.P., and the Socialist groups which support them. 
I have asserted that the so-called ‘‘ Moderate” leaders of 
Labour are working, consciously or unconsciously, for the 
same world revolution as the Extremists, and that there 
is no single aim of the Red International of Moscow which 
is not also an aim of the Labour Party. That is the 
contention which I propose to make good this afternoon. 

We have heard from Mr. Hyndman what the programme 
of the Social-Democratic Federation is. It is the pro- 
gramme of one of the many groups of Socialists. It differs 
entirely from that of other groups, as well as from the 
declared policy of the Labour Party; and there are not, 
I suppose, any two Socialists in this room, even if they 
agreed with it in principle, who would agree as to how 
it was to be carried out. 

The great advantage which the Labour Party possesses 
is that its policy is so framed as to permit it to adopt any 
form of Socialism at a moment’s notice. This is admitted 
with engaging candour by that eminent Socialist, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, who writes: ‘‘ The Labour Party’s policy of common 
ownership brings it decidedly under the general descrip- 
tion of Socialist, but it is a Socialism which is no more 
specific than a definite repudiation of the Individualism 
that characterized all the political parties of the past and 
that still dominates the House of Commons.” He goes 
on to explain that this enables the Labour Party ‘‘ to choose 
from time to time (what a delightful phrase!) whatever 
forms of common ownership . .. and whatever forms of 
popular administration and control of industry ... may 
in particular cases commend themselves.” This is admitted 
also by Mr. Hyndman himself. In his latest work, The 
Evolution of Revolution, he says that the preliminary to 
Socialism will be a struggle between the various groups of 
Socialists. In other words, the Labour Party has no 
fixed policy at all beyond that of pulling down the existing 
structure of government, of industry, and of society, and 
the first result of their victory will be a life-and-death 
struggle between the opposing schools of State Bureaucracy 


* A speech in answer to Mr. Hyndman, at a debate arranged by the Social 
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and Social Democracy; they cannot even agree as to 
whether the State or the workers are to replacé Capitalism, 
or as to the meaning of any of these terms. Now, this fact 
is of supreme importance, for it enables the Labour Party 
to shelter under its wings all the subversive elements of 
society. All that is required is agreement on the desira- 
bility of some form of common ownership. It may be 
Mr. Hyndman’s definition of that magic term, or Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s, or Lenin’s. No matter—the Labour Party is free 
to adopt any it may please, without being charged with 
inconsistency or the abandonment of its principles. 

As the Labour Party is, therefore, in no sense a party, 
but merely a loose federation of factions all quarrelling 
among one another, the only way to find out what all 
their differing programmes are really tending to, and what 
is the design behind the great revolutionary movement 
of which they form part, is to examine, not their carefully 
worded, purposely vague and often contradictory pro- 
grammes, but their deeds, their words and their writings. 

Mr. Hyndman has come here to-day to act as counsel 
for the defence. I am glad of it, because I propose to 
call him as chief witness for the prosecution. I shall 
call several others, and you will be pleased to hear that 
none of them will be capitalists, employers of labour, or 
members of the House of Lords. They will all be members 
of the 8.D.F. or of the Labour Party. 

IT have said that the Labour Party is carrying out 
Lenin’s programme of world revolution. What precisely 
is that programme? Who originated it, and for what 
purpose ? I will seek an answer to these questions from 
a member of the 8.D.F., Mr. Adolphe Smith, a man whose 
knowledge of International Socialism and of the Labour 
movement has earned him a European reputation, not 
second to that of Mr. Hyndman himself. This is what 
he says in the April number of the National Review: ‘ Bol- 
. shevism is a German plot to re-establish German military 
supremacy by undermining the strength of the Allies. 
Why was this not loudly proclaimed from the very first ? 
Is it likely that the French, Italian and British Labour 
Parties and Socialistic Societies would have been so 
deeply influenced by Bolshevism if they had known that 


it was a German military manceuvre?” And _ having © 


shown that every move in Lenin’s policy, from the day 
when he was sent by the German Government to Russia 
with two and a half million pounds of German money in 
his pocket, and further subsidized by a powerful group 
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of International German-Jewish financiers, to the day 
when he discarded Communism in order to lay Russia open 
to the exploitation of the Germans and the Jews, has been 
in German interests, he adds that “‘it almost seems that 
there aré persons among us who are striving to shelter 
Bolshevism.” 

I may mention, in confirmation of this view of the matter, 
that the Report of the American official Committee on 
Public Information has produced documentary evidence 
that the principal Bolshevik leaders were German agents 
as early as 1914, and that the original members of the 
Soviet Government were appointed directly by the German 
Government. 

Now, how has the influence of Bolshevism, which Mr. 
Adolphe Smith says has so seriously infected the Labour 
Party, been shown? What has been its attitude towards 
this German military manceuvre? True, the Moderates 
of Labour have, after much hesitation, professedly repudi- 
ated Lenin’s Third International, but their whole policy 
has been calculated to encourage and sustain his designs. 
From the outset they raised the cry ‘“‘ Hands off Russia,” 
they represented this “‘German military manceuvre”’ as 
the first attempt to establish genuine Labour rule, as an 
interesting experiment which should be watched with 
sympathy. They sent delegates to Russia, who published 
a Report which is nothing but an apology for Bolshevism. 
They have supported every revolutionary movement in 
India, Egypt and Ireland, though there is overwhelming 
evidence of the participation, of Moscow and Berlin in all 
of them. They raised a cry against handling munitions 
for Poland when that country was threatened by the 
Bolsheviks, and formed a Council of Action in combination 
with the Extremists, the agents of the Russian Government, 
to help the Bolshevik armies when they were at the gates 
of Warsaw. And now, when we have it on the authority 
of our Government that Bolshevik -organizers, provided 
with vast sums of money, are coming into this country in 
order to finance Communism, the Labour Party strenuously 
opposes any legislation to prevent it on the absurd plea 
that it would be offensive to British Labour. It is, there- 
fore, offensive to the British working man to prevent his 
means of livelihood being destroyed by enemy agents 
working in the interests of Germany. Could a more stupid 
insult to the working man be invented? Not content 
with this, the Labour Party finances a paper, the Daily 
Herald, which is openly disloyal, which receives contribu- 
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tions from the Soviet for the express purpose of creating 
a revolution in this country, and whose editor is an avowed 
propagandist for the Russian Revolution. This gentleman 
is a member of the National Executive of the Labour 
Party, as is also Mr. Robert Williams, who is at the 
same time a member of the Bureau of the Red Trade 
Union International and always ready to support any 
revolutionary trade union movement. By associating 
himself with the shop-stewards and rank-and-file move- 
ments he has declared himself an enemy of authorized 
trade unionism, which the Labour Party is pledged to 
support. The latter thus admits to its innermost councils 
two gentlemen who, by their own confession, are literally 
agents of a foreign conspiracy against this country and 
are champions of a cause which the Labour Party has 
solemnly repudiated. Does it never occur to the Labour 


Party that some explanation of these strange circumstances 


is due to the British public ? 

As they have so far failed to give an explanation, I 
shall have to produce more Socialist witnesses, and will 
ask you to take a glance at past history. Mr. Adolphe 
Smith, in a series of letters to The Times, and Mr. Hyndman, 
in his latest book, show the influence which German Social 
Democracy has exercised on British Socialism ever since 
the days of Marx; how German Social Democracy has been 
Pan-German in its aims, how it has used British Socialism 
for its own purposes, and how, in the words of Mr. Hyndman, 
“it betrayed the entire International Socialist movement 
so completely that it will be no easy matter for sane 
Socialists of other nationalities ever to trust them again.” 
Mr. Hyndman admits the complete subservience of British 
Socialists to the Germans before the war—admits that he 
trusted them and was completely deceived by them. Now, 
what happened when war broke out? With the honour- 
able exception of the group of Socialists led by Mr. Hyndman, 
British Socialism embraced the cause of Germany. The 
LL.P. was not content with opposing this country’s partici- 
pation in the war. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald published a 
violent indictment of the British Government which was 
reproduced in nearly every German paper, and throughout 
the war did his utmost to encourage Germany in the 
struggle. Our enemies were not ungrateful. The German 
papers expressed the deepest gratitude, and the Kélnische 
Volkszeitung remarked: ‘* It is impossible to esteem highly 
enough the very courageous behaviour of Snowden, Keir 
Hardie and, above all, Ramsay MacDonald.” 


— 
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So strongly were patriotic Labour leaders impressed at 
this time by the fact that the anti-national section of 
Socialists were simply German agents, that at a Labour 


Congress held at Brest, in France, in 1915,a British trade 


union leader declared: ‘‘ We have discovered since the 
war that German gold had corrupted several of the English 
Socialist leaders who are now in prison. We must have 
the courage to recognize it; if, at the beginning, there 
were hesitations on the part of the English Socialist Party, 
it was the fault of German gold.” 

Having thus established on Socialist and Labour evidence 
the fact that the British Labour movement has been 
largely controlled in the past by our alien enemies, let us 
inquire how far they are controlling it now. Now, Mr. 
Adolphe Smith tells us in the National Review that just 
as German Social Democracy worked with the Military 
Party in Germany in order to achieve our ruin before the 
war, so now German Social Democracy, German Militarism 
and Russian Bolshevism are working together in the same 
cause, and he further tells us how they are doing it. At 
the International Congress held at Geneva last autumn, 
“the British delegates,” he says, “hardly contained any- 
one who had knowledge of the International or who had 
attended previous congresses. All they could do was to 
vote as the Germans voted, and therefore the Germans, 
feeling they could control the British, gladly accepted the 
proposition that the Bureau or Executive Committee should 
be transferred from Brussels to London,” and he adds 
that a Dutch Socialist, Dr. Troelstra, “who has always 
acted as the advance guard of German Social Democracy,” 
revealed the purpose by declaring that “the destinies of 
the world now rested between London and Moscow. So 
far, what has London done? Nothing. What has Moscow 
done? A great deal.” So London, at the instigation of 
Germany, has been chosen as the headquarters of the 
Second International, to complete the work of Moscow, 
and British Socialists, who confess that they have been 
betrayed and made the tools of this country’s enemies, 
are again taking to their bosoms those who have betrayed 
them, though on the evidence of one of the most eminent 
and experienced Socialist observers in the world it is all 
part of a world conspiracy to destroy the British Empire. 
‘Especially have we need,” says Mr. Adolphe Smith, “ to 
watch the Socialist and Labour movements; on no other 
class of the community have the Germans obtained so 
frm a grip. This is the result of the work that has stead- 
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fastly continued for half a century.” And it is worth 
noting that the connection between the Russian Bolsheviks 
and the German Socialists is so close that Kopp, the Bolshevik 
agent in Berlin, is known to have financed the German 
Socialist Party. And if we want to see to what an extent 
British Socialists have become the mouthpieces of Ger- 
many, read the Labour Press and study Labour’s foreign 
policy. You will find the bitterest hostility to Poland, 
because the destruction of that country is essential to a 
German-Russian combination. You will find France de- 
nounced as a Militarist Power because the Entente must 
be broken up in German interests. You will find the 
federation of Austria with Germany recommended, and 
self-determination for the German minorities in the new 
Central European States in order that the Pan-German 
ideal of Mittel-Europa may be realized. It is simply anti- 
British, pro-Russian and pro-German propaganda. And 
let us observe that while Germany, protected by her Socialist 
allies over here, establishes the Second International in 
London, Krassin, the agent of the Third International, 
with the help of the same British allies, establishes at the 
same headquarters a great commercial and banking insti- 
tution, nominally for the purpose of encouraging trade with 
Russia, but really for the purpose of establishing a Bolshevik 
agency in our midst. ‘ 

I have now shown, on the evidence of two leading 
Socialists, what the Bolshevik-German plot is, how it has 
influenced and is influencing the Labour movement in 
this country, and how the Second and Third Internationals 
are simply the right and left wings of one great subversive 
movement. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 


the Bolshevik tendencies in the Labour movement are | 


entirely due to foreign influences. Those influences could 
have little weight had they not a favourable ground to 
‘work on. It is the inherent fallacies of the Labour pro- 
gramme which make Labour politicians mere tools in the 
hands of this conspiracy. I have said that there is no 
single aim of the Red International which is not also an 


aim of the Moderate leaders of Labour. I now propose , 


to prove this, and to show that the Socialist programme 
leads to precisely the same results as that of Moscow. 
Let us take the aims of the Third International one by 
one and see how the Labour Moderates are supporting them. 
First, let us take the overthrow of Monarchy and of 
Parliamentary Government and their replacement by a 
so-called Workers’ Government. 
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I find the various programmes of Moderate Labour 
singularly reticent about the Monarchy. On the face of 
it, Socialist principles are incompatible with Monarchy, 
and such evidence as one can gain from Moderate Labour 
sources confirms this. Until the reorganization of the 
§.D.F. in 1916 it had for one of its declared objects the 
abolition of the Monarchy, and neither Mr. Hyndman nor 
those who collaborated with him in those days ever tried 
to conceal the fact. On May 1, 1911, Mr. Thorne, a member 
of the 8.D.F., was reported by the Press as saying in a 
speech at Nottingham: “I believe the Lords, the Monarchy 
and the Church will all go at the same time.” That this 
is still the view of the 8.D.F. is shown by Mr. Hyndman 
in his latest work, where he says that the object of Socialism 
“is the erection of a Co-operative Commonwealth or Commu- 
nist Republic,” and he has just told us that one of the reasons 
why the political system in France is superior to our own is 
that ‘‘there is no king there.” Mr. Williams, who, as I have 
shown, is entitled by his position on the Executive of the 
Labour Party to be regarded as an authority on their aims, 
has uttered the devout prayer: “God speed the day when 
there shall be a notice ‘To let’ outside Buckingham 
Palace,’ and the Daily Herald never ceases its endeavours 
to bring the Monarchy into contempt. There can, there- 
fore, be little doubt that the Labour Party, while it contains 
many loyal members, has nevertheless adopted a _ policy 
which entails the disappearance of Monarchy. 

With regard to Parliament, it is true that the Moderates 
of Labour profess a desire to retain it, but what does that 
really mean? Nearly all of them agree that the Second 
Chamber must disappear, so Parliament means only the 
House of Commons. What sort of House of Commons ? 
Socialists admit that they have not the faintest idea what 
the future form of government is going to be. We know, 
on Mr. Hyndman’s own showing, that there is going to be 
a preliminary struggle between State Bureaucracy, which 
means, he says, “a sort of qualified slavery,’’ and Social 
Democracy. It is perfectly obvious that those two forms 
of Socialism involve wholly different forms of government. 
It is equally obvious that until you have decided what 
form of common ownership, what form of popular adminis- 
tration and control of industry you are going to have, 
and on what basis society is going to be organized, you 
cannot possibly say what your governmental institutions 
will be. Existing Parliamentary institutions are the result 
of a long historical process, and have grown out of and 
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are essentially part of an individualist, or, if you like, 
“Capitalist ” state of society. To pretend that such 
institutions can survive under a totally different organiza- 
tion and conception of society is absurd. Socialism, 
therefore, involves the disappearance of Parliament, and 
Lenin is probably right in thinking that some form of 
Sovietism will take its place. The Socialists are merely 
his tools. 

Let us next take Lenin’s aim for the overthrow of 
Capitalism and of the private ownership of property, 
Nobody will dispute that these are aims of Moderate 
Labour; the only doubt is as to the completeness of the 
overthrow at which they aim. There is no doubt about 
Mr. Hyndman’s views. All production for profit is, he 
says, essentially immoral. The millions of humble share- 
holders in co-operative societies are therefore all capitalists 
and must be eliminated. ‘‘ There will be no payment of 
wages by a class possessed of property to a class which 
owns nothing”; “there will be collective ownership, 
control and management by the whole adult population, 
all of whom shall contribute their quota to the general 
social service.” So that Mr. Hyndman, like Lenin, is out 
for the complete elimination of all property-owning of any 
sort or kind. No man is to be allowed a house of his own, 


or a small holding, or a nest-egg in a savings bank. Instead. 


of working for these nefarious objects, it will be sufficient 
for the working classes of the future to feel that they “are 
contributing their quota to the general social service.” 
Lenin knows well enough the practical results of this doc- 
trine, and he has taken very drastic steps to ensure that 
“the whole adult population shall contribute their quota 
to the general social service.” Mr. Hyndman’s policy and 
Lenin’s lead to precisely the same results—the conscription 
of Labour. Even slavery has, however, failed to restore 
Russia’s prosperity. 

Now let us take Lenin’s method of overthrowing 
Capitalism, and the institutions of government. He does 
it first by undermining them and finally by violence. Some 
years ago Mr. Hyndman, answering the question: ‘‘ How 
are you going to take over the railways?” answered: 
“By vote, if possible; by force, if necessary. And pre- 
cisely the same thing applies to rent. ‘How are you 
going to take the rent?’ ‘By vote, if possible; by 
force, if necessary.’”” As these were his views only a few 
years ago, he really ought not to condemn Lenin, who has 
only acted on the original principles of the 8.D.F. Latterly 
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his views on this subject have undergone some modification. 
He now considers the use of force inadvisable in view of 
the progress made by the Labour Party. But, as we know 
from recent experience, the Labour Party, while repudi- 
ating “direct action,” supports the policy of the general 
strike for political ends, and has formed ‘ Councils of 
Action” for the avowed object of forcing the Government 
to shape its foreign policy in accordance with the aims of 
the Labour Party. As for the I.L.P., its leader, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, declared the other day at Southport that 
“the same things that a revolution could accomplish 
could be brought about in this country by a system of 
magnificently organized passive resistance.” It is, there- 
fore, evident that the Moderates of Labour do not really 
eschew direct action. Moreover, their whole policy is a 
direct incitement to the use of force. The 8.D.F., to quote 
one of its pamphlets, ‘‘ stands for the vigorous prosecution 
of the class struggle,” and all through Mr. Hyndman’s works 
you will find him preaching the class war. Capitalists 
are represented as parasites and profiteers. Owners of 
property are overwhelmed with hatred and contempt as 
the supporters of an organized system of robbery. All 
existing forms of authority are attacked as being essentially 
immoral in character, and the working classes are incited 
to regard them all as their natural enemies. The inevitable 
results are perpetual unrest, strikes, increasing animosity 
between Capital and Labour, growing unemployment and 
distress. In this work the Communists, the paid agents 
of the Soviet, are co-operating with Moderate leaders of 
Labour and doctrinaire Socialists, worming their way 
into all the trade unions and exploiting every grievance. 
Lenin has told us that it is through Socialism and Parlia- 
mentary action that existing institutions of government 
and society will be undermined, and everything is working 
out in accordance with his programme. His extraordinary 
success in Russia has been ascribed to his skilful playing 
upon one of the strongest of human passions—hatred. It 
is precisely the same passion which the Moderates of 
Labour are playing upon to-day. They hope to inaugurate 
the Socialist reign of peace and good will on a basis of the 
bitterest class hatred. 

Now, the Socialist theory is that a time will come when 
by these means the majority of the population will be 
persuaded of the beauties of Socialism and return a Labour 
Government to power at a General Election. It is a very 
pleasant theory, but it does not work out in practice. The 
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result of this “ magnificently organized system of passive 


resistance’ we see around us to-day. The industries of 
this country are being slowly strangled by a coal strike, 
What is the true story of this strike ? It has been engin- 
eered by a certain set of men who have until recently had 
as their President a gentleman who, at the most critical 
period of the war, in June 1917, induced a bogus Trade 
Union Congress to pass a resolution organizing Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils, with the avowed object of erecting 
Soviet government in this country, and who conspired 
with the Communist Party at the time of the last General 
Election to set up a Workers’ Republic in opposition to 
the Coalition Government. I have been told by a member 
of the Labour Party, Mr. Mills, that in accusing the Miners’ 
Executive of trying to foment a revolution during the war 
I have said what is untrue. I shall, therefore, have to 
call Mr. Thorne, a Labour Member, as a witness to the 
truth of my statement. He condemned the resolution 
passed by Mr. Smillie at that Congress in the following 
terms: “ What is the object of it, if it is not for the purpose 
of bringing about a physical force revolution? . . . I charge 
them with trying to organize a physical force revolution 
in this country,” and he added that the workers were being 
asked “to bow the knee to Leninism and Anarchy.” 
Mr. Arthur Henderson condemned the action taken by 
this Congress in equally strong terms. Therefore, we have 
it on the evidence of two tried and trusted Labour leaders 
that the policy of the President of the Miners’ Executive 
during the war involved the deliberate betrayal of their 
country, and nobody who studies the subsequent course 
of that Executive can doubt that their aim is as much a 
physical force revolution now as it was in 1917. The asso- 
ciation between them and the Communists is as close now 
as it was then, and consequently the association between 
them and the Soviet Government is no less close. The 
following interesting information has recently been pub- 
lished in the Press. At the time of the collapse of the 
Triple Alliance strike, the U.S.A. Intelligence released a mes- 
sage which appeared in the American, French and British 
Press, to the effect that some members of the Miners’ 
Executive had assured their colleagues of the Triple 
‘Alliance, after an interview with Krassin, that the Soviet 
Government would see them through. A few weeks 
afterwards, on May 30th, the Daily Herald announces 
that the ‘‘ Russian trade unions have decided to forward 
£20,000 direct to the Miners’ Federation.”” The Morning 
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Post of May 30th, quoting from the German Press, 
announces that “delegates of German Miners’ Federations 
have sent English miners 1,000,000 marks.’ The same 
paper, on June 4th, announces that “the Russian Trade 
Union Conference, now being held in Petrograd, has passed 
a resolution voting 200,000 roubles in gold to British miners.” 
I need hardly say that Russian trade unions are not 
free bodies of workmen, but merely a Department of the 
Soviet Government. Hitherto the Labour Party has 
loudly protested that no British trade union has received 
Soviet gold, but if this report is true, that pretence must 
now be dropped ; and as the Daily Herald so aptly observes, 
after recording the above interesting fact: ‘‘ Anyhow, 
as Hyndman used to say, money is money, and it’s the 
same all the world over.” German and Russian money 
is at this moment being used to ruin British industry and 
create a “revolutionary atmosphere.” And the Labour 
Party say there is no plot! Let us not forget also that this 
same Miners’ Executive, with this curious history, was the 
prime mover in organizing the Triple Alliance strike, and 
that they induced the so-called ‘“* Mcderate”’ leaders of 
the transport workers and railwaymen to sign two 
manifestos calling on the workers to resist a Government 
which was their enemy, an action which was supported 
by the Labour Party, who shortly afterwards issued an 
appeal for funds for the strikers, and made use therein of 
the same treasonable expression. There can be no two 
opinions that this was direct action in its most flagrant 
form. No wonder that in its manifesto of last year to the 
trade unions of the world, the Third International should 
announce that “in England one union after another is 
slipping away from the influence of the old leaders and is 
now moving to the left,” and that “ the union bureaucracies 
are being held fast in an iron grip.” And let us also not 
forget that, having failed by this means to create a revolution, 
the Miners’ Executive then deliberately set out to starve 
this country into submission by creating that widespread 
misery which is the essential preliminary to any revolution. 
And remembering all these things, we can form some idea 
of the absurdity of the Socialist hope that a policy which 
in destroying Capitalism destroys the prosperity of the 
country, and which plays directly into the hands of the 
Communists, can result, if pursued long enough, in anything 
else than that supreme disaster desired by the world 
revolutionaries of Moscow. 

But let us return to Lenin’s aims, and take next the 
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elimination of national sentiment and the substitution for 
it of Internationalism. I have already shown how the 
Labour Moderates, with their ideals of Labour solidarity, 
have been made the tools of the German Social Democrats, 
and how Labour’s foreign policy is simply German and 
Russian foreign policy. I will give one other instance, 
The International Federation of Trade Unions, affiliated 
to the Socialist International,, under the presidency of 
Mr. Thomas, has adopted the general strike and the 
international boycott as its weapons, and at the same 
time has denied the right of self-expression to any National 
Trade Union Centre. Another dodge to deprive British. 
workmen of their independence and bring them under the 
control of German Socialists! At the same time that 
versatile personage, Mr. R. Williams, who appears to 
fulfil somewhat contradictory réles, is a member of the 
International Council of Trade Unions, affiliated to the 
Moscow International, and is trying to bring British trade 
unions under that Bolshevik organization, and thus to 
subvert an institution whose cause the Labour Party is 
supposed to champion. It is interesting to note this 
additional proof that the two Internationals are all part 
of one great revolutionary movement. 

I need not waste time in pointing out that the Labour 
Party agrees with Lenin in desiring the dissolution of the 
British Empire; it is the only explanation of its policy. 
Last year it issued a manifesto declaring that “‘ England 
had forfeited its right to rule Ireland.’ Mr. Hyndman, 
speaking on unrest in India, expressed the hope some years 
ago that “the infamous British system in that country 
will ere long be forcibly swept away for ever,” and in his 
latest book, produced last year, he deplores the fact that 
*‘Tndia and Ireland, to say nothing of Mesopotamia, Persia 
and other regions, are to remain under English rule, regard- 
less of the principle of self-determination.” That is just 
precisely what Lenin deplores. 

Last of all, I come to Lenin’s aim for the overthrow of 
Christianity. All through Mr. Hyndman’s works you will 
find him pointing out, quite rightly, how incompatible is 
Socialism with Christianity, so much so, indeed, that the 
latter must be eradicated before Socialism can triumph. 
This is precisely Lenin’s view, and nobody can doubt, 
seeing what Socialism is, that it is correct. Whether the 
Labour Party realize this very obvious truth I cannot say, 
but I have little doubt that Mr. Hyndman will be successful 
in persuading them to discard any prejudices which they 
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may still retain in favour of that particular form of 
religion. 

I have now established, on the evidence exclusively of 
Socialists, the fact that there is a great conspiracy for the 
destruction of the British Empire, a fact hitherto ascribed 
by the Labour Party to my “hysterics.” I have further 
shown on Socialist evidence what this conspiracy is, and 
I have proved out of the mouths of Socialists themselves 
that every one of their aims, however they may differ in 
appearance, is in reality the same as those of the Third 
International. And I have further shown that political 
trade unionism is permeated with enemy influence, and 
is corrupt, rotten to the core. 

In order to show how Lenin’s policy of undermining 
the trade unions from within has progressed, how perme- 
ated is the whole Labour movement by enemy influence, 
how it is being corrupted by foreign gold, and how the 
Labour Party are concealing this disgraceful state of affairs, 
I should like to bring the following facts to the notice of 
the meeting : 

The following are prominent trade unionists who are 
members of the British Bureau of the Red Trade Union 
International, and are working under the direct orders of 
Moscow for the subversion of British trade unionism and 
the ruin of this country. The President of this organiza- 
tion is Zinoviev, a Jew who was in the pay of Germany as 
early as 1914, and has been responsible for some of the worst 
atrocities in history. It will be noticed that several of these 
persons are members of the executives of important unions, 
and some hold important official positions in the Labour 
Party organization. 


Bamber, Mary, National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers. 
Cook, A. J.,. Member of Executive of Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
and of the Executive of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. 

Coppeck, R., Amalgamated Joiners. 

Hewlett, W. J., Member of Provisional Executive Committee of Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain—South Wales miner. 

Holder, R., National Union of Railwaymen. 

Lismer, H., Organizing Secretary of British Bureau—until recently 
Secretary of Sheffield No. 27 Branch, Steam Engine Makers’ 
Society. 

Mann, T., Secretary of Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

Murphy, J. T., Member of Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

Purcell, A., Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
and National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades Association. 

Smith, B., Vehicle Workers, 

Vaughan, J., Electrical Trade Union. 

Wilkinson, Ellen, National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers. 
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Williams, V., Yorkshire Miners’ Association. 
Williams, Robert, General Secretary of Transport Workers’ Federation, 
Member of the National Executive of the Labour Party. 


LoNDON COMMITTEE OF RED TRADE UNION 
INTERNATIONAL. 


The following were elected on May 7, 1921: 


Hannington (Amalgamated Engineering Union). 

Westfallen (Electrical Trade Union). 

Burgundy (National Union of Railwaymen). 

Saunders (United Vehicle Workers). 

Williams (National Union of General Workers). 

Thompson (Dockers). 

T. Brown (Woodworkers). 

Thom (Distributive Trades). 

Deacon (National Union of Clerks). 

Secretary, Harry Pollitt (United Society of Boilermakers and Iron and 
Steel Ship Builders). 


This last gentleman deserves special notice. He has 
been elected to the forthcoming Trade Union Congress, is 
a member of the Labour Party Annual Congress, and will 
represent the Boilermakers at the meeting of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions in July. To crown all, he is 
described by the General Secretary of the Boilermakers’ 
Union as “a respected and accredited representative of 
trade unionism.” 

Now, it is perfectly clear that if the trade unions of 
this country can include in their organization persons who 
are trying to destroy trade unionism, and if these persons 
are not only protected and their activities concealed by 
responsible leaders of Labour, but are actually commended 
by these leaders as “respected and accredited representa- 
tives of trade unionism”’’—then the trade unions have 
become simply enemy agencies in our midst. 

Furthermore, it 1s obvious that the protestations of 
the Labour Party leaders that no money is being received 
from abroad by the trades unions are insincere and worth- 
less, since it stands to reason that, if they are loyal men 
themselves, they would not be told of the treasonable 
activities of their colleagues. The following facts show 
how Soviet gold is circulating in this country : 

Under the Constitution and Rules of the Communist 
Party, 3d. a week per member is sent to headquarters, but 
unemployed or sick members are exempted from payment 
on notification to the branch secretary. 
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The membership of the Communist Party was officially 
given a short time ago as five thousand. Even supposing 
that four thousand were paying regularly, the income of 
the headquarters would amount to £24, and it is known 
that the salary list exceeds considerably £70 a week. The 
income, therefore, from legitimate sources is far less than 
half the expenditure. Where does the rest of the money 
come from ? 

There are only two sources from which the difference 
between expenditure and income can be made up. First, 
large subscriptions from sympathizers in this country; 
second, subsidies from abroad. There is little evidence of 
subscriptions from internal sources. The principal sympa- 
thizers are well known; some of them are persons of rather 
more than moderate means, but there is no evidence that 
out of these means they subscribe largely to the funds. 
Evidence of subsidies from abroad is more satisfactory. 
At the secret Conference held at Sachsa, in the Harz 
Mountains, about Christmas 1920, £24,000 is understood to 
have been allocated for Communist propaganda in this 
country. At a meeting held in Moscow in March it was 
decided to allocate £50,000 to the Red Trade Union Inter- 
national throughout the world. The British Bureau of that 
International is believed to have received £4,000 in December 
or January, which was to last it till May. This was the 
result of a visit paid by Murphy to Moscow. There is reason 
to believe that it anticipated a further allowance some 
time before the end of that month. 

As an instance of what is going on, it may be mentioned 
that a Communist recently arrested in one of the great 
industrial cities of the Midlands was discovered to have 
had to his credit in the local bank a very large sum, the 
source of which he could not account for. He drew several 
hundred pounds from the bank in small change, because 
he said he required it to pay the miners. At the recent 
trial of the Communist Inkpin, documentary evidence was 
obtained of the receipt of large sums from abroad. 

It may interest the Labour Party to know how close is 
the association between persons occupying prominent 
positions in their own organization and Moscow. 

The Conference of the Red Trade Union International 
held in Moscow on June 16, 1920, was attended by Mr. R. 
Williams (Transport Workers’ Federation) and Mr. Purcell 
(Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress). 
Zinoviev opened with a speech in which he advocated the 
creation of ‘‘a Communist centre in the heart of the 
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Amsterdam International in order to blow it up from 
within.” Williams moved a resolution, which was accepted, 
advocating the establishment of a revolutionary Trade 
Union International “‘free from any connection with the 
so-called leaders of the Labour movement, who have acted 
the part of social patriots and chauvinists during the war.” 

The aims and objects, as stated in the provisional rules, 
were “to carry on an insistent and continuous propaganda 
for the ideas of the revolutionary class struggle, social 
revolution, dictatorship of the proletariat and mass revolu- 
tionary action with the object of destroying the capitalist 
system and the bourgeois State. . . . To take the initiative 
in organizing an international campaign .. . and organize 
the collection of funds for the support of strikes and great 
social conflicts.” 

In February 1921 this was followed by a manifesto 
issued by the British Bureau “‘to the British trade union 
movement.” This urged trade unionists “‘ not to dissociate 
themselves in any way from existing industrial organiza- 
tions. In fact, their duty is more diligently than ever to 
permeate the trade union movement, and to compel 
organization in the Red International... to sap and 
undermine the foundations of that system which degrades 
our lives, stultifies our growth and keeps us in age-long 
servitude ...to do for Europe what Communism has 
done for Russia.” 

Great Britain was in February divided into eleven areas, 
each of which was placed in charge of an organizer, who 
receives a salary of £5 to £6 per week and expenses. 
Where does the money come from? This organization has 
formed a joint committee with the Communist Party, and 
has passed a resolution stating that its purpose is to 
“secure that all key positions are held by Communists 

. in order to secure the conversion of the rank and file 
to Communism and the complete subordination of the 
industrial movement to the Communist Party of Great 
Britain.” 

It is worth noting that the principal organ of the Labour 
Party, the Daily Herald, has as its editor Mr. Lansbury, 
whose financial dealings with the Soviet are well known, 
while its industrial editor is Mr. William Mellor, a member 
of the Provisional Executive of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. 

Nothing is more significant than the attempts of political 
Labour leaders to conceal this scandalous situation in the 
trade unions. They dare not face the Extremists and 
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reform their organization, they dare not submit to a public 
inquiry, and they therefore resort to the pitiable and 
hopeless course of trying to hide what is perfectly well 
known to all those who have studied the Labour movement. 

There are only two alternatives before the Labour 
Party. One is to recognize the truth, cease to be the 
cat’s-paws of Germany, Russia and International Jewry, 
mobilize all honest, loyal and patriotic British working men 
for the task of cleaning out this Augean stable, undertake 
a radical reform of the whole trade union system, and 
earn their country’s gratitude by securing that co-operation 
and fellowship between all parties and sections of the 
community by which alone we can overcome the dangers 
which are threatening us. 

The other alternative is to continue the course they 
are now pursuing until they bring this country to that 
abyss of moral and material ruin which has overwhelmed 
Russia. 

They are free to choose which course they will take. 
But one thing is certain. The truth can no longer be 
concealed from the British public or the British working 
man; and the latter, if he is not led by his leaders, may 
undertake the cleaning process for himself. In any case 
the truth must come out. I have no intention of going 
to prison in order to oblige Mr. Herbert Smith, and there 
are many others besides myself who (in spite of the silence 
of the Government and the Press, due to the wholly 
erroneous notion that the Labour Party really represents 
the working classes) are quite determined that the facts 
shall be understood by the country in general and by the 
working man in particular. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING 


GERMAN SUBMARINES* 


At a time when considerable attention is being paid to 
questions of defence, especially in the daily Press, and when 
all patriotic subjects of the British Empire are wishing 
success to the meeting of the Imperial Conference, it is 
probable that many students of naval affairs will be re. 
reading, amongst other works, Admiral Sims’s The Victory 
at Sea. 

Now, the impression left upon the lay mind after reading 
this book seems to have been that the German submarine 
campaign was being conducted so successfully and our 
counter-measures were proving so ineffective that when 
Admiral Sims arrived in England in April 1917 our authori- 
ties were facing the fact that (to quote the Admiral’s 
words), “‘unless the appalling destruction of merchant 
tonnage which was then taking place could be materially 
checked, the unconditional surrender of the British Empire 
would inevitably take place within a few months.”” Further, 
that the prompt dispatch of American destroyers to this 
country, and the introduction of the convoy system which 
their presence made possible, brought about a complete 
change: the submarine menace was removed and _ the 
Allies won the war. 

Let us not forget that the book was written for the 
American public, and not for the student of naval affairs, 
It deals at some length with the convoy system, but not 
equally fully with some of the other aspects of the anti- 
submarine campaign. 

Without wishing in any way to minimize the value of 
the help given so ungrudgingly by the American Navy 
at a difficult time in the middle of 1917, and thenceforward 
to the end of the war, and with every desire to avoid 
criticizing a most interesting book, an attempt will be made 
in this paper to outline the effects of some of the anti- 
submarine operations of this period from a different point 
of view, in the hope that those interested in the naval side 
of the struggle may be able to obtain a wider outlook, and 
thus be in a position to draw their mental picture of the 
whole in better perspective. 


* The Admiralty has no objection to the publication of this paper, “‘ provided 
it is made clear that the views expressed are those of the author and not the 
views of the Admiralty.”* (The writer served in the Intelligence Division at 
the Admiralty from 1910 to 1920.) 
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The German “ruthless” submarine campaign opened 
on February 1, 1917, and although many merchant ships 
had been sunk by submarine without warning prior to 
this date, it was not possible for our naval authorities: to 
foresee accurately what the effect of the new German policy 
would be. 

When German light cruisers and armed merchantmen 
were at large during the early part of the war, it was found 
that a policy of dispersing our shipping as widely as possible, 
instead of letting it run on the usual peace-time trade routes, 
was the most effective method of protection, and, where 
properly carried out, greatly reduced losses. In the early 
months of 1917 a similar system was being used as a pro- 
tection against submarines for traffic approaching the 
United Kingdom. On the Atlantic side there were three 
principal areas into which vessels had to come when nearing 
our coasts—one north of Ireland for those bound for the Clyde 
and Irish Sea, one south-west of Ireland for transatlantic 
vessels bound for the Bristol Channel and English Channel, 
and one south-west of the Scillies for ships bound from South 
America, the Cape and the Mediterranean for the English 
Channel. Each of these areas consisted of an enormous 
triangle, and the route orders given to ships were intended 
to ensure that they would cross the base-line as widely dis- 
persed as possible, and gradually converge upon the apex. 
The area south-west of Ireland was the most important. Its 
base-line was on the meridian of 14° W., between the 
parallels of 50° and 51° N.; its apex was the Fastnet Light, 
which stands on a small island near the western extremity 
of the south coast of Ireland. Ships were to reach the 
coast soon after daylight, and were then to proceed as 
close under it as possible. In the long nights of winter 
about half the distance from 14° W. to the Fastnet could 
be crossed in darkness, even by an eight-knot tramp, but 
ag the days began to lengthen, the greater part would have 
to be crossed in daylight. Further, almost all German 
submarines coming north-about from the North Sea usually 
passed down the west coast of Ireland between the 
meridians of 11° and 13° W. ‘Thus in this area we have 
a triangle with a base of 60 miles and the other two sides 
each roughly 180 miles long, within which a great volume 
of shipping would be gradually converging upon the apex 
and with the ordinary courses followed by submarines 
passing through it. The other areas mentioned were 
similar. They were constantly patrolled, and it was hoped 
that the patrolling forces would be sufficiently numerous 
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to protect shipping approaching and passing through them; 
but experience showed that they were too large to be 
adequately guarded in this way. 

The question then was whether it would be better to 
concentrate shipping by means of convoys or by arranging 
a series of rendezvous from and to which homeward and 
outward bound traffic would proceed along a narrow lane 
patrolled by destroyers and other small craft. The former 
alternative gained the day, but to build up and bring into 
working order such a complicated mechanism as _ the 
convoy system naturally took time. Admiral Sims tells 
us that the first experimental convoy from Gibraltar 
arrived in England on May 20th, but that the system did 
not become effective until August or September. For the 
purpose of this article let us assume that from February lst 
to June 30th there were no convoys, and that from July lst 
the convoy system was in force. Such an assumption 
really favours the convoy system a little, because in June, 
although a few convoys were running, the losses rose, 
whilst in July, although, according to Admiral Sims, the 
system was not yet effective, they fell greatly. 

Some explanation of the graph which accompanies this 
paper now seems necessary. To begin with, it should be 
clearly borne in mind that it gives only British merchant 
vessels sunk by submarine. The table given by Admiral 
Sims at the end of his book is for all losses by all countries 
and by every means. No doubt this was done inadver- 
tently, for a moment’s thought shows how misleading 
must be inferences regarding the convoy system and other 
anti-submarine operations drawn from such figures. They 
include a few ships sunk by raiders in distant parts of the 
world where there were no convoys and no submarines. 
.They include losses by mines and by aircraft, which have 
little bearing on the convoy system but are closely 
connected with other parts of the anti-submarine campaign. 
They include Allied and neutral losses. With regard to 
the Allies, some had been neutrals; against others the 
degree of German “hate” rose or fell according to the 
policy being followed at the moment. Of neutrals, some 
became Allies, others were specially favoured by the 
Germans, others again were subjected only to occasional 
outbursts of “hate.” Lastly, they include fishing vessels ; 
the convoy system did not protect these, and here again 
German policy fluctuated. When the enemy wanted the 
North Sea clear for some purpose, a dead-set was previously 
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made on fishing vessels, but there were other times when 
they were left almost entirely alone. Thus there are 
reasons for excluding all losses other than British merchant 
ships when trying to form a fair and unbiased opinion 
upon the submarine campaign and the measures taken 
against it. 

The Germans looked upon us as arch-hypocrites: before 
the war we had talked incessantly of peace, but as soon 
as war broke out we not only joined in, but in their view 
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put up an unreasonably stubborn resistance. So we became 
the object of their undying hatred, and it was against our 
merchant navy that they waged relentless and unremitting 
war. We must therefore examine the results obtained 
against British merchant ships if we want to get within 
measurable distance of the truth. 

There are two more points deserving mention before 
reaching statistics. The first is this. From the point of 
view of what the submarines did and what was done against 
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them, numbers of ships are a slightly better guide than 
tonnage, because a submarine sank, if possible, any ship 
she came across, and it was largely a matter of chance 
whether the ship happened to be big or small. From 
the point of view of provisioning this country, however, 
the reverse is the case, since one big ship sunk deprived 
us of as much food as the loss of two or three smaller 
ones. As this article deals with the former point of view, 
numbers of ships will be mentioned, but a graph for 
tonnage is also shown for the benefit of those who prefer 
it. The second point is ‘that the Mediterranean will be 
mentioned very little, because clear-cut conclusions cannot 
be drawn from it. For many reasons it remained a thorn 
in the flesh of the Allies to the end of the war. Although 
the number of German submarines there was not very 
large, and Austrian submarines hardly ever came out of 
the Adriatic, the base at Cattaro was so centrally placed 
that every part of every trade route could easily be 
reached, and the Straits of Otranto were so deep that they 
could not be closed by minefields. Moreover, routes could 
not be greatly varied, and it was thus much easier for sub- 
marines to find their prey here than in the Atlantic. Owing 
to the shortage of small craft the convoy system could not 
be introduced until it had been in operation for some months 
in the Atlantic and North Sea, and the number of different 
nationalities concerned made a common policy and combined 
action much more difficult of attainment than elsewhere. A 
few of the submarines in the Mediterranean, too, were 
commanded by exceptionally able or excepticnally ruthless 
officers, so that, when one or more of these were at sea, 
losses increased considerably and fell when they were 
resting in harbour. For a time it was deemed advisable 
to divert through traffic to and from the East to the route 
via the Cape of Good Hope. Later, when more escorts 
became available, this traffic was convoyed through the 
Mediterranean with success. 

With apologies for such a long explanation, let us now 
look at the graph. 

In February 1917, the first month of “ruthless” 
submarine warfare, the Germans sank 86 British ships, of 
which 25 went down west and south-west of Ireland and 5 in 
the Channel approach. These two areas are specially men- 
tioned because in them the great increase in April chiefly 
took place and because here betterment ‘first occurred. 
In March the number rose to 163, of which 17 were off 
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Ireland and 7 in the Channel approach. By this time 
the submarines which had been out in February had returned 
home, and reported, no doubt, what a splendid hunting- 
ground these areas were; for we find that in April the 
number of ships sunk rose to 155, of which no less than 41 
were west and south-west of Ireland and 33 in the approach 
to the Channel. Another circumstance that increased the 
losses in- this month was that two of the Mediterranean 
submarines were not only very destructive in that sea, 
but came outside it, and had the good fortune to find 
considerable traffic approaching the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The need for concentration was now clear, and we find 
that in May the sinkings fell to 105, of which 14 were 
west and south-west of Ireland and 15 in the Channel 
approach, i.e. a very remarkable reduction had already 
been effected, bringing the total almost down to the March 
figure. 

' April 1917 was far and away the worst month for us; 
nothing like it occurred either before or afterwards. During 
the month Admiral Sims arrived in England and was very 
naturally somewhat alarmed. His book rather gives the 
impression that he found the Admiralty at its wits’ end 
as to what to do. The fact remains, however, that the 
measures then taken to bring in ships along definite lines, 
heavily patrolled and automatically shifted every few days, 
caused an immediate improvement, and we wete practically 
out of the wood before American destroyers arrived in 
sufficient force to make their presence felt and before tlie 
convoy system was working. 

As soon as the necessity for concentrating shipping 
had become clear, we were in little danger of starvation, 
whether we received American help or not. 

In June, in spite of the fact that several divisions of 
American. destroyers had arrived at Queenstown and were 
at work, there was a slight set-back, the British losses rising 
to 116 ships, of which 24 were sunk west and south-west of 
Ireland and 27 in the approaches to the Channel. The 
reason for this set-back is not clear, but it may have been 
due to a certain amount of unavoidable dislocation having 
taken place in changing from the system of patrols to 
that of convoy. 

After June, when the convoy system was beginning to 
tell, losses dropped steadily for three months, and then 
began to fluctuate; but the general tendency was downwards, 
and they never again reached alarming proportions. 
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It may therefore be claimed with perfect justice for 
the convoy system that it greatly reduced losses, but not 
that it reduced them from the pinnacle they reached in 
April 1917 to the depth to which they sank in October 
1918, for they had already fallen considerably in May 
1917, and in the middle of October 1918 all submarines 
were withdrawn from operations against merchant ships, 
those in the Mediterranean owing to the collapse of Austria, 
and those in the Atlantic in order that they might take 
part in the projected operations of the High Sea Fleet 
in the North Sea during the latter part of that month— 
operations which were frustrated by mutiny. The fairest 
comparison seems to be to say that whilst convoy was in 
use losses fell from the level of 116 ships in June 1917 to 
that of 45 in September 1918. But the question will now 
be asked, Was not this reduction due exclusively to the 
convoy system? The answer must be No. To claim 
this for the convoy system is to ignore all the other forms 
of anti-submarine activity. 

The number of submarines destroyed by convoy escorts 
compared with those sunk by other anti-submarine methods 
shows the ‘“ bait’? idea—i.e. that the submarines, attracted 
by the convoy, would meet their doom at the hands of 
the escort—to have been erroneous. An analysis of the 
German submarine losses from July 1, 1917, to the end 
of September 1918, the period covered by the convoy 
system, shows that, out of a total loss of 109, 75 were sunk 
by anti-submarine vessels and devices other than convoy, 
and only 15 when attacking convoys and escorted vessels ; 
the remaining 19 coming under the headings of accident, 
interned and unknown. 

At the bottom of the graph will be found the numbers 
of submarines sunk each month. These show that when 
submarine losses were low ship losses were high, and vice 
versa. This is not always a reliable guide; nor is it quite 
fair to the convoy system. Still, the large increase in the 
number of submarines sunk in the first half of 1917, when 
compared with the last half of 1916—.e. 21 to 9—no doubt 
had some influence on submarine commanders, and made 
them less inclined to take risks when attacking; and the 
heavy losses suffered during the second six months of 1917 
—i.e. 44—must have had some share in reducing losses of 
ships, though it is not possible to estimate how large a 
share it was. In May 1918, however, 17 submarines 
were sunk, and this can reasonably be quoted as a direct 
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factor in reducing shipping losses. These boats were not 
completely replaced for a couple of months, and so we get 
a steady decrease until July in the number of ships sunk. 

Here it may be well to give the numbers of submarines 
the Germans had available at different periods. Of those 
operating from bases in Germany and Flanders they had 
approximately : 


| | 
| Feb. 1, 1917. | Feb. 1, 1918. At Armistice. 


' 


| 
| 
| 
— 3 
| 
| 
| 


| 

Converted mercantile type (Deutschlands) | 7 5 
U type 35 | 38 39 
UB type | 20 25 | 36 
UC type | 36 | 19 | il 


They were usually able to keep nearly one-third of these 
numbers constantly at sea. 

The converted mercantiles were not nearly such good 
weapons as the U type, but as the principal reduction in 
numbers had taken place amongst the UC boats, the numbers 
of the better types of submarines (U’s and UB’s) operating 
in the North Sea, Channel and Atlantic increased some- 
what, but their offensive value gradually dropped because 
some of the best crews had been lost, new crews had not 
received such thorough training and were less experienced, 
and moral in general had slightly deteriorated. 

In the Mediterranean the number of U boats decreased, 
but the UB and UC boats increased somewhat. 

From a captured German document it is possible to 
find a rough guide to the value of each type of submarine 
for sinking merchant ships by torpedo or gun fire when 
used “‘ruthlessly.”” The figures.are for submarines which 
carried out one or more cruises from German ports during 
the four months February 1 to May 31, 1917. They show 
that 39 U-type submarines sank 1,296,784 tons; 6 UB- 
type sank 61,936 tons, and 18 UC-type sank 154,131 tons. 
The tonnage sunk is, of course, greatly exaggerated, but 
the proportion of exaggeration is probably about the same 
for each type of boat. The above figures give an 


average of — 
U boats .. .. 33,250 tons 
UB boats .. 10,320 tons 
UC boats 8,560 tons 
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each for the four months; that is to say, a U-type sub. 
marine is roughly equal to three UB or four UC boats for the 
purpose of sinking merchant ships, but, of course, the mines 
laid by the latter type did a certain amount of damage 
and also kept busy a large number of mine-sweeping vessels 
which might otherwise have been used for hunting purposes, 
How the Germans must now be wishing they had continued 
to build U-type only, and had not tried experimenting 
with standardized UB and UC types as well! 

Nobody wishes to belittle the success of the convoy 
system. It reduced shipping losses in a most remarkable 
way, restored confidence to the heroic but sorely tried 
merchant service, caused the submarines almost to abandon 
attacking convoys, and drove them to operate closer’ in 
to the shore, where they could be more easily attacked by 
small craft, but it did not prove in practice to be as effective 
in destroying submarines as its promoters had hoped. Let 
us therefore turn to the other side of the anti-submarine 
campaign and see what caused the great increase in the 
losses suffered by the Germans after 1916. 

In 1917, and especially from the middle of the year 
onwards, supplies of mines and depth-charges were increas- 
ing rapidly, more mine-sweeping and patrol vessels were 
becoming available, more British submarines could be 
spared for anti-submarine work, more aeroplanes were 
built, more hydrophones and other devices brought into use. 

To take the mine-sweeping service first. This does not 
seem to have received the attention from the Press that 
it deserved. The losses of British merchant ships due to 


mines laid by submarines were as follows: 
First six months of 1917 or .. 61 of 156,000 tons 
Last six months of 1917 ae .. 43 of 110,000 tons 
First six months of 1918 ae i 8 of 14,000 tons 
Rest of the war... ING 


This most remarkable result was due to the efficiency 
attained by the mine-sweeping service, and to the destruc 
tion of enemy mine-laying submarines by the various 
devices employed. 

Secondly, mines. In peace-time our Navy had always 
disliked mines, considering them rather cowardly weapons. 
Up to the middle of 1917 we had comparatively few, and 
those not very effective; then, however, larger supplies 
of better types gradually became available. In the first 
six months of that year two German submarines were sunk 
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by mine, but in the last six months the number was six, 
and in the first six months of 1918 it rose to ten. There- 
after it increased rapidly up to the Armistice, chiefly owing 
to the enormous American and British fields laid across 
the northern exit from the North Sea and to those in the 
Straits of Dover. 

The case of the depth-charge is similar. The early 
charges contained from 45 to 100lb. of explosive and 
could be set to detonate at 80 or 100 feet below the surface 
as desired. Each patrol vessel carried about four. During 
1917 heavier charges were made in larger numbers, and in 
1918 the standard charge was 300 1b., and the settings 
could be varied between 50 and 300 feet. Patrol and escort 
vessels carried twenty or more, according to their stowage 
capacity. The result is shown by the following table :— 


SUBMARINES SUNK BY DEPTH-CHARGES. 


July to September 1918 .. 


British submarines sank three Germans in the first 
half of 1917, four in the second half, and four in the first 
half of 1918. Seaplanes sank five in the second part of 
1917; in 1918 they only succeeded in two cases. The 
number of submarines they sank is not, however, a true 
index of their value. They were greatly disliked by 
German submarine officers, and were very successful in 
keeping submarines below the surface; but as they could 
not carry many heavy bombs, and as accuracy must be 
exceedingly difficult to obtain when moving so rapidly, 
it is not surprising that they did not sink more submarines. 

Another way of pointing out the part played by anti- 
submarine forces and devices other than the convoy system 
is this. In the four quarters of 1916 the German submarine 
losses were 2, 6, 4, 5 respectively, total 17. In 1917 they 
were 10, 11, 20, 24, total 65, of which convoy can claim 
four. In the three complete quarters of 1918 they were 
18, 26, 21, total 65, of which convoy can claim eleven. Is it 
fair to infer, as Admiral Sims seems to do, that we owe 
practically everything to the convoy system? It is also 
probable that after August 1918 no submarine dared to 
attempt the passage of the Straits of Dover, and the huge 
minefields begun in the middle of 1918 and laid partly by 
the Americans and partly by us across the northern exit 
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from the North Sea were beginning to take heavy toll, 
They were being increased steadily, and had the war gone 
on it is quite possible that submarine commanders would 
not have faced them much longer. 

Of the 74 submarines sunk by surface craft, submarines, 
and seaplanes between May 1917, when American naval 
forces first began to arrive on this side of the Atlantic, 


until the Armistice, the Americans appear to have sunk 


two, the French three; the remaining 69 falling to British 
efforts, except that an American armed yacht helped in 
one of these cases. 

When considering the submarine campaign as a whole, 
the important part played by geographical conditions 
should not be forgotten. For instance, in home waters 
the distance from Heligoland round the northern end of 
the Shetlands to south-west-Ireland is roughly 1,200 miles, 
i.e. six days’ run for a U-type submarine. As the average 
length of cruise for a boat of this type was twenty-six days, 
she could spend a fortnight each voyage on our most 
important trade routes, Whilst the Straits of Dover were 
still passable, this time could of course be increased, as the 
distance from Heligoland to the Scillies via Dover is only about 
630 miles. The misty weather usually prevailing in the North 
Sea was also of assistance to submarines, because it helped 
them to escape observation here. Thus they enjoyed certain 
advantages which might not apply in a naval war waged 
elsewhere. Against these must be placed the fact that 
the North Sea is comparatively shallow and can be mined 
anywhere; and the narrowness of the Straits of Dover 
enabled us practically to close them towards the end of 
the war, when the difficulties of mining a channel where 
the tides run so rapidly had been overcome. Some 
peculiarities of the Mediterranean have already been 
mentioned. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be truly said that the German 
submarines were defeated. They could not ever have 
starved us into surrender, but we must not forget that 
when the High Sea Fleet mutinied, the submarines remained 
loyal; that there were then 34 new ones undergoing 
trials, most of which would have been ready for service 
by the middle of December; and that, in addition to 
these, something like 170 were in various stages of con- 
struction. 

No attempt has been made to discuss the psychological 
effects of various anti-submarine operations and devices, 
nor have many of the latter even been mentioned, but it 
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is hoped that enough has been said to enable those interested 
in the subject to decide whether, as Admiral Sims apparently 
wished his American readers to believe, the convoy system 
coupled with American help won the war, or whether all 
the other sections of the anti-submarine campaign should 
not share equally with those two the credit for holding 
in check the German submarine menace. 


E. THRING 
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A LITTLE TOUR AMONG THE MINERS 


Durine the war no body of men did finer service than the 
miners. Not only in their own sphere did they beat the 
Germans, but in all other phases of the war, and in every 
arm of the service, they showed grand soldierly qualities, 
Resourceful, patient, brave and intelligent, they could 
invariably be relied upon to come to the scratch and to 
play the game. As Commanding Officer of a fighting unit, 
the writer learnt to know their great qualities and made 
many lasting friendships among them. 

When, therefore, the stoppage in the coal-mining in- 
dustry settled down into a stern struggle of endurance, 
which showed that it was not a momentary ebullition 
born of the desire to take advantage of the lovely spring 
weather to enjoy a holiday, the writer determined to spend 
a few days looking up old friends of the war and hearing 
what they had to say about the most serious crisis the 
Empire has encountered since the early days of August 1914. 

The following diary of his tour may interest some of 
those who have not had the advantage of meeting the 
miner at home. It was written purely as a diary for his 
wife and with no view to publication or political purpose. 
It records only the impressions of an onlooker who had 
never been in a mining district and who wished to see 
things for himself. 


Monday, May 23rd.—Left London by 8.45 p.m. train 
and arrived Manchester 1.45 a.m. Put up at —-—— Hotel. 

After breakfast, took a turn through some of the main 
streets, and found at every corner pickets of unemployed 
ex-service men with collecting-boxes. Stopped and _ had 
a chat with several of them. They all appeared to be 
thoroughly genuine ex-soldiers, and had lost their jobs 
through depression in trade. They spoke reasonably about 
the situation, and had no wild grievances against either 
Government or the Unions. The squares and open places 
were crowded with men sitting about, many of them reading 
the sporting newspapers and discussing the latest racing 
and cricket news. I did not see any revolutionary or 
Socialist papers. The distress in Manchester, I was told, 
was considerable, and from the numbers of unemployed 
ex-service men that I saw I can well believe it. 

After an early lunch, went by train to T , about eight 
miles out, and walked over to A , a straggling mining 
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village lying along the Manchester—Liverpool road on top 
of a ridge, with a magnificent view over agricultural country 
dotted with mines to north and south. 

Here I found W—-, late of Ist , and his wife 
and daughter, from whom I received a most charming and 
cordial welcome. W and I went for a stroll to see 
the mine in which he works while Mrs. W was pre- 
paring tea. In course of conversation I learnt that the 
reduction they were asked to accept in this area was 6s. per 
shift. There is only one shift in the twenty-four hours, from 
7am. to 2 p.m. In full work at present wages W has 
been able to earn from £7 to £9 per week in good weeks. 
It depends, however, on whether they can pick out their 
coal, in which case they can win a good deal; if they 
have to blast or ‘“‘ blow” for it, the process is slower and 
decreases their output. From this cause, before the war 
W—— was once or twice only able to earn about 12s. a 
week, which was starvation, but he admitted that a bad 
week now did not necessarily mean starvation. 

I asked him if miners ever pooled their output of coal 
and shared out wages equally. He said no. I asked why, 
then, was it proposed that mine-owners should act on this 
principle and form a National Pool. He remarked he 
saw no sense in a Pool, and did not personally support the 
idea. He has to pay 4s. 9d. a week rent for his cottage, 
which was not a good one and needed papering and painting. 
The landlord was some small trader who did not live in 
the district. There were a limited number of miners’ 
houses owned by the B—— and S—— Mining Company, who 
are his employers, but there are not enough for all their 
miners. These houses, he said, were excellent, and the 
lucky tenants lived rent free. He spoke enthusiastically 
about his mine manager and the company he worked for, 
saying, “If all managers and companies were like ours 


_ there would be no bother in the mining industry.” 


Since the strike began the miners have been supporting 
themselves by surface mining on their own account in 
the slag-heaps and surrounding clay banks. W had, 
however, started on an improved method. In company 
with three others, he had been dragging the Manchester 
Ship Canal for coal dropped from barges. Their mine 
manager lent them a boat and they hire a horse for 15s. 
a day to tow it. They gather excellent coal and sell what 
they don’t require for their own use to an agent. In their 
last share-out, W told me his quota came to 50s. clear 
profit. I understand that trading in coal is contrary to 
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Union rules, but in this district I fancy the men don’t 
bother more than they like about Union rules. - 

In trying to get some idea as to what was the true 
feeling of the miners about the present situation in the 
coal industry, W put it to me this way: “ When I 
went to France in 1914 things were going on just as before 
the war. Being in the Army during the war, I never earned 
any of the big money and war bonuses, and my wife had 
to live on here on what I sent her from my Army pay, 
and she was not as well off as her neighbours whose husbands 
were still going down the pits. She is therefore quite 
prepared now to get a bit less money. The ones who 
don’t like accepting it are those who have been earning 
big money all along.” At tea Mrs. W impressed upon 
me that although they were miner-folk out on strike they 
were peaceable people and in no way revolutionaries. And 
this line of argument I found used pretty generally. 

W. ’s father and grandfather had been miners, and 
were both killed in the mines before they were thirty-five. 
W was fourteen when his father was killed, and he had 
to go straight into the mine to help support his mother and 
younger brothers and sisters. He had, however, always 
wanted to be a soldier, so later, when his brothers grew older, 
he enlisted in 1901 in the Royal Horse Artillery. After two 
happy years in the Army he got disgusted and bought 
himself out of the service because one day, when he reported 
sick, the doctor said he was malingering to get off parade. 
When he got home after buying himself out he was admitted 
to the infirmary, where he remained for several months. 
This, however, did not damp his ardour, for on the outbreak 
of war in August 1914, although just under forty, he again 
enlisted, and had the greatest difficulty in finding anyone 
to enlist him. He finally ran a recruiting office to earth 
at Lichfield on August 7, 1914. 

He says he is going to put his only son into the Army. 
We had a most excellent tea—bread and butter, scones, 
cakes, etce.—and then W walked with me to T—— 
Station, when our conversation was mostly of men and 
things we had met in France. In fact, all the afternoon 
I had felt this was what he wished to talk about, and it 
had required some persistence on my part to keep him to 
matters mining. 

When I got back to Manchester I found J M-—, 
my late servant, and his wife waiting to see me. Being a 
Reservist, M—— has been called up and detailed to the 
Military Police. He talked like a bishop about the evil 
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conduct of Reservists, who he said had been what he 
called ‘“‘raiding’” and “carrying on awful.” When I 
remember Johnny’s youth before the war, his present 
moral rectitude amuses me not a little. 

After he departed I went round to the Comrades of the 
Great War Club, where I found the Hon. Secretary and the 
Hon. Treasurer (Mr. D——, late Squadron Sergeant-Major, 
—— Hussars). Had much talk with them. The former 
very interesting about the various reasons for the large 
amount of unemployment now prevalent in Manchester. 
The Comrades of the Great War have grappled nobly with 
the situation. 

Since the beginning of this year they have organized 
collections and distributed the following to needy ex-service 
men and their families: 

50,000 parcels of food, in addition to over half a million 
meals. 

16,400 parcels of clothing. 

4,720 lodging tickets, besides over £350 to assist men to 
go by rail to take up promised work, to pay arrears of rent 
and funeral expenses. 

Wednesday, May 25th.—Left Manchester by 8 a.m. train 
for M——, where I had to change and wait an hour and a half 
for the 10.30 a.m. train to P——. Had a chat with a little 
man in charge of the paper stall at the station. Very proud 
of having served in the Bantam Division and been wounded 
twice in France, and also proud to call himself ‘“ A M—— 
la-ad.”” A most patriotic and enthusiastic optimist, and 
quite sure that “if t’ old countrie ” got in “a bother again ” 
all the men who had served would be ready again. ‘“ Aye, 
they was rough times, but not so ba-ad, takin’ all days 
alike like.” I asked him what papers the people of M—-- 
mostly read. ‘“‘ All the sportin’ pa-apers,” in a voice which 
almost conveyed I was rather ‘a fool to ask so obvious a 
question. ‘‘ Do you sell many Socialist papers?” ‘‘ Noaw, 
they’re wa-ash-outs! We have six down each morning 
and I send back five regularly, and very often the whole 
six. They’re wash-outs.” I took a walk up the main 
street of M——- to a small market-square, at one side of 
which was a fine old church. There were a lot of young 
miners loafing about, most of them reading newspapers, 
which were of the sporting type, and certainly their talk 
was entirely about racing and cricket and the impending 
Test Match on Saturday at Nottingham. Strikes and 
revolutions «vere certainly, so far as I could see, not being 
considered at M——. 
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At P , where I arrived at 11 o’clock, I found old 
M , late sergeant in the regiment, at work in the 
*Ackemma’’ Motor Works. He is a learner under the 
Ministry of Labour Scheme, and seems happy and doing well, 

I unfortunately did not see Mrs. M—— who was a 
friend of Mary’s in the old days at Aldershot. When M—— 
was in France she took up work at a factory and now con- 
tinues there. M had not much to say about the coal 
situation beyond that the miners had earned “ good money ” 
during the war and ought not to object to a certain fair 
reduction now the war was over, but he thought “ those 
that were making the bother now were not those who had 
been out in France.” This coincides with what W— 
said yesterday and the remarks I heard last night at the 
Comrades’ Club. One cannot help being struck by the 
unanimity of ex-soldiers on this point. M took me 
to see § , late of the regiment. As he had always been 
one of the hot-heads and had therefore frequently been 
up in front of me, I was curious to see how he would receive 
me. We found him at dinner, and he came out and greeted 
me most warmly. “ Blest if it ain’t the Captain—I am 
right glad to see you, Colonel.” He is a carriage-body 
painter. Took up painting directly he was demobilized, 
having had no previous experience, but has got on well and 
never been out of work since. Was pleased with life generally. 

Left P by 2.31 p.m. train for C—— and arrived 
there 4.50 p.m. Had asked B——. late sergeant-major and 
operations clerk at H.Q: ——, to dine with me, but found 
a telephone message to say he would be at work till late, 
but would come and see me about nine o’clock. He turned 
up looking very well. Is manager of the transport depart- 
ment of C—— & Co., and has a fleet of over two thousand 
vehicles under his control scattered all over England and 
Scotland. He tells me his firm employs over four thousand 
hands in C—— alone and is working full time—about the 
only firm I heard of doing this. He discussed questions of 
work, wages, conditions of life, etc.,.in a very interesting way, 
and gave me some interesting figures comparing the wages of 
(1) the building trades, (2) fitters, (3) clerks ; which certainly 
seemed to indicate that those who had been unpatriotic 
and. struck most during the war had gained for themselves 
better conditions than those who had remained quietly 
at work. 

Left C—— by midnight train for T Arrived there 
1.50 a.m. Went on by 7.55 a.m. train to Durham. A 
glorious morning. 
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After some difficulty found that there was a_ bus 
running to C--—-, on road to T——, from which I could 
get another to F——. F and B the usual mining 
villages: rows on rows of miners’ houses with only a few 
small shops to vary the monotony. 

Went in search of Thomas H——, late Found 
the address I had was that of a married sister, a nice bright 
woman, who told me Tom was expecting me and sent a 
small girl to direct me to his house. Here I was told he 
had gone down to see his father. Pursued him there, but 
found no trace. His father, a thick-set, grey-headed, 
garrulous old fellow, told me he had-not heard of Tom 
that morning, but introduced me to his youngest daughter, 
who was married and with whom he lived. The house 
was given him rent free by the mining company. It cer- 
tainly was not worth much. A living-room and a kitchen 
on the ground floor, with a small attic under the roof. The 
whole dark and in bad repair, and none too clean. Very 
unlike W ’s house, which was spick and span, though old 
and in need of paint and paper. The old man accompanied 
me in search of Tom. I learnt that in this district the 
mining companies either gave houses rent free or else paid 
a miner Is. per day lodging allowance in addition to what 
he earned for mining. Rent of houses runs to something 
like 15s., so lodging allowance does not quite cover cost. 
The mines in which Tom and his family all work belong to 
Lord Durham, but are rented now by a company. 

In drawing all known coverts for Tom, we went in to 
see the Miners’ Club, a good, substantially built house with 
bar upstairs and down, card, reading and billiard rooms. 
To the eyes of a soldier with memories of regimental institutes 
the place seemed unkempt and dirty, but it evidently 
fulfilled its need and was popular and well supported. 

In a large hall attached to the club we found about a 
hundred and fifty miners’ children who had just finished 
dinner—funds to provide which, I was informed, had been 
collected by the miners. The meal was being supervised 
by a few members of the club committee. One of these, a 
grey-headed old miner, called the children to attention and 
ordered them to clasp hands and stop talking. 

When he had got complete silence, he gave them the 
first note of a sung grace, to the tune of “ Glory to Thee, 
my God, this night.” 

The little ruffians took up the note instantly, and, with 
eyes tightly screwed up and hands clasped, bawled lustily 
through their grace and then filed out. At the club we 
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met one of Tom’s brothers, who joined us in our quest, 
during which they took me down to the mine, about a mile 
away, and explained its workings and points of interest, 
On our way back we met Tom, hastening to meet us on a 
bicycle. 

Father and brother then left us and Tom took me home 
to lunch—an enormous meal of bully-beef sandwiches, 
buttered scones and tea. He showed me a fine whippet 
bitch which he kept upstairs in his bedroom. She had 
formerly, when belonging to another man, won two £200 
stakes. His old father, too, had bought a horse lately. He 
had been running it in the trotting races at the miners’ 
Gymkhanas held during the strike to bring in funds for 
feeding the children. 

After lunch we walked across the fields to near H—— 
S—— to catch the bus to Durham. Had to wait for over 
an hour. Tom stayed on talking to me till it turned up, 
He seemed to say that during the control, when profits 
were assured, mining companies had run their mines on 
extravagant lines, and that before they cut the miners’ 
wages they ought to do more towards reducing the expenses 
of management. He spoke well of Lord Durham. I can 
conceive that it is very difficult for a man in Lord Durham’s 
position to own and run mines economically. His long- 
standing family connection with the district makes the 
general welfare of the people a more intimate matter to 
him. than it is to the director of a coal-mining concern, 
and dividends cannot be his sole concern. 

The miners look to him as the local King, above the 
sordid question of wages and hours of work, and. many an 
old hand is kept on long after he has ceased to be useful 
in the mines. 

During the strike, miners in this district have only re- 
ceived a total of 30s. in strike pay from their Union. In 
ordinary working days there are two shifts in the twenty- 
four hours, the first from 4 a.m. to 11 a.m. and the second 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Every quarter the miners draw lots for 
the places in the mine where they shall work: this to 
ensure impartiality of allotment of the favourable and 
unfavourable sites. Tom spoke very favourably of his mine 
manager, Major D , late Durham Light Infantry. 

When I told Tom about miners in Lancashire finding 
and selling coal, he took no great objection, but his father 
was indignant, and said it was cutting their own throats 
for miners to let the public have coal. 

Poor Tom could not take a very cheerful view of life. 
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He lost his wife a year after he was demobilized, and is 
much disturbed about the up-bringing of his four small 
children, to whom he is greatly devoted. 

Got back to Durham in time to visit the cathedral 
before catching the evening train on to P. What a 
magnificent pile it is, standing on the summit of a steep, 
wooded hill, with the river flowing round three sides of it! 

Friday, May 27th.—On to Derby. 

Saturday, May 28th.—Out by 8.30 a.m. bus to A——, 
about eight miles from Derby. Found H at home 
with his young wife and baby. A nice, old-fashioned house, . 
one of a row, cleanly kept and well furnished. Breakfast 
was over and H in his best clothes, struggling with a 
collar and tie, which I fancy were being put on in honour 
of my visit. As usual, received the most cordial of welcomes. 

They pay 4s. 9d. rent for their house. Free houses 
for miners are not the rule in this district. He can earn 
easily £8 per week if he has luck, he being on what he called 
“bargain ’ work, i.e. piece-work. He, however, held that 
the mine-owners’ terms did not offer a living wage; but when 
I questioned about cost of living, it did not seem to me 
that this contention held water. I said it seemed to me 
that a man earning only the minimum wage, or the “‘ minnie,” 
as they call it, would still be better off than an agricultural 
labourer. 

To this H assented. He was quite open to reason 
when I said that it did not seem to me fair that the country 
should go on paying £5,000,000 a month to support miners 
in high wages, and that unless coal can be got at an economic 
rate the industry would be ruined. I asked him how he 
viewed the conversion of all battleships to oil fuel, and 
he admitted it was a serious blow to miners. He told me 
he had saved considerable money since he was demobilized, 
which he had invested in the local co-operative society. 
For this he gets 6 per cent. He had also invested £20 in 
London housing bonds. He had not drawn on this during 
the strike. Derbyshire miners had received strike pay during 
the strike at the rate of 25s. a week, with 1s. extra per child. 
I saw no signs of difficulty in making both ends meet. 
Mrs. H—-— was preparing to entertain me to dinner, and 
was much disappointed when I said I could not stay. H 
took me to see the sights of A——: the Co-operative 
Store, the New Theatre and the Ex-Service Man’s Club—an 
excellent and well-found hut, with two billiard-tables. The 
place was neat and clean, and better kept than the 
Miners’ Club I saw yesterday at F A meeting had been 
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advertised in the market-place for 10.30, which was to be 
addressed by some of the local Labour leaders. Unfor. 
tunately, we found it had been cancelled, but in conversation 
with some of the men standing about I learnt they had no 
enthusiasm for the Pool—they, in fact, described it as unfair 
and unworkable, and the chief spokesman said, ‘ Let’s drop 
talking about Pool and let’s get on with the wages question,” 
He then produced from one pocket a Daily Herald and 
from the other a Daily Mail. He read both, he said, so 
as to get both sides of the question. 

I said that in view of the Daily Herald having been 
openly accused of taking Bolshevist money I did not 
think we could rely much upon it. He laughed and said 
George Lansbury was forced to do that to keep himself 
going, and that at any rate the Herald had collected £60,000 
to help feed the miners’ children, which was a “ good bit 
of propaganda ”’ in its interests. 

Later on he expressed great pride that so many men 


had gone to the war from this district in the early days,. 


before compulsion was enforced. H himself and _ his 
brother enlisted on August 15, 1914, and were very naturally 
proud of the fact. 

The general feeling among the men seemed to be that 
“the cut ’” had come too suddenly and is too much. They 
asked me, if it was necessary to decontrol the mines in 
such a hurry, why were the railways not decontrolled 
too. I said I could only presume it was because the 
railways were not costing the country so much money to 
maintain. The men, however, held that the true reason 
was because the Government were making a good thing 
out of the railways and therefore did not want to give 
them up. Distrust of “ the Government ”’ seemed to colour 
all their views, and they declared they would drown Lloyd 
George if they could get hold of him. I said that anyway 
he won us the war, and they agreed to this entirely, and 
added that ‘“ Asquith was losing the war right enough.” 

They did not appear enthusiastic about their own 
Federation leaders, although of course they were reticent 
about expressing any definite opinion. But they admitted 
they never told them anything, and only came down to 
.see them when they wanted something out of them. 

' I asked them if they were going to demand a ballot 
on the wages question, and they seemed to funk demanding 
this from their leaders. 


I said good-bye to H—— and caught an afternoon train 


back to London. He sent any amount of messages to all 
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old friends and declares he is coming up to London next 
year for the Old Comrades dinner. 

I have enjoyed my week’s tour enormously. It has 
cheered me more than I can say to see so many old friends 
again, and to find that at heart they are just the same 
good fellows in peace that they were in war. But in all 
the questions affecting them in peace they seem to be 
hopelessly in the dark and ill-led. It is indeed heart- 
breaking to see such first-rate men as these miners being 
exploited by leaders who care not a jot for their real welfare, 
but are merely out for politics. 

The miners, in fact, are like most Britishers. They 
are much keener on sport than politics. Politics don’t 
interest them. They don’t attend to the policy of their 
Federations and Unions, or insist on ballots on matters 
affecting them. They amuse themselves in happy-go-lucky 
fashion, and leave all business to their paid members and 
secretaries. 

Like all of us, they hate having their incomes cut down, 
and they grouse because they do not realize the dire neces- 
sity for it. 

They live together in exclusive communities where they 
hear only the one narrow side to any question. They meet 
only miners like themselves. During the war, although 
the best of them rallied splendidly to the colours, those 
who remained at home gained continual rises of wages by 
means of perpetual threats of strikes. They were treated 
like spoilt children, and now that they are up against the 
solid wall of hard economic fact, they can’t realize that 
kicking and screaming won’t make things any better—and, 
like spoilt children, they have got to learn their lesson. 

Bolshevist propaganda is certainly being pushed with 
vigour among them, though I am convinced the soil is’ 
not favourable. But it must be countered and met, and the 
men should be instructed about it. I believe the Cabinet 
would be well advised to take the country far more freely 
into their confidence and to disclose to them much more 
fully the substance of their intelligence reports. The in- 
telligence summaries published daily during the war did 
much to sustain the moral and fighting spirit of the troops, 
and I believe the same principle would apply now to 
the nation. I do not think the strike will be over soon. 
Although the Unions have exhausted their funds, the men 
themselves have saved a good deal during the fat years 
and are by no means at the end of their resources yet. They 
hang together and help each other in a marvellous way. 
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Their esprit de corps is great. They have also great esprit 
de corps for their own mines and mine managers. I fre. 
quently heard them referred to in warm terms, followed by 
the remark that if all mine managers were like them there 
would be no trouble in the pits. 

Until the political power of the Unions is broken and 
they are content to resume their functions of looking after 
the industrial welfare of the men, I can see no stable peace, 
As it is, it is heart-breaking to see men who proved them- 
selves as a class during the war to be among the finest 
of our race being exploited, and taking their political 
colour from such creatures as Ramsay MacDonald, George 
Lansbury, Bernard Shaw, the intelligentsia, pacifists and 
revolutionaries—and those generally who never raised a 
finger in the war or risked a hair of their heads. 

And yet, by their policy they will bring hard times— 
even hunger and starvation—to these splendid men, whilst 
continuing to draw fat salaries and to enjoy all the com. 
forts of their homes, which these men made safe for them 
by their patriotism and valour. 


A SOLDIER 
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ATAVISTIC EDUCATION—THE RESULT 
AND THE REMEDY 


CRITICISMS of our public school education appear from 
time to time in the Press and the reviews. In conversa- 
tion they are heard to-day more often than of old, and the 
mothers appear to take a keener interest in the question 
than the fathers. In any case, such criticisms lead to little 
result. ‘The eminent service which these institutions render 
in the training of character, and have rendered in the past 
by supplying able administrators, is readily accepted by 
the most conservative of peoples as amply adjusting the 
balance in respect of the low level of general knowledge 
and culture displayed by the average Briton emerging 
from the public school, as compared with his contemporaries 
of a similar class on the Continent. There are undoubted 
virtues in our system which we would not renounce in 
exchange for the educational values of other countries. 
But there seems to be no obvious reason why the high 
standard of character, independence and honour which is 
the credit balance of our public school training should be 
incompatible with a simultaneous development of intel- 
lectual capacity which would widen the horizon of life. 
The recent great upheaval, with its movement of numbers 
of the population into lands new to their experience, with 
unanticipated problems suddenly presented to men who 
had no equipment for coping with them, betrayed limitations 
in what we regard as our educated class when confronted 
with the trained intelligences of other countries, while on 
the other hand it revealed the splendid adaptability of the 
mass. But it would hardly seem that the experience of 
that illuminating epoch has led to any movement for a 
revision of methods which have become stereotyped without 
regard to their inadequacy to meet modern requirements. 
Returning home after more than thirty-five years’ resi- 
dence in foreign countries, I am struck with the great 
progress which has been made in national education. But 
with rare exceptions the conditions prevailing in our great 
public schools and in the private schools which prepare 
for them appear, though slightly more elastic, to be very 
much the same as those which I experienced when entering 
a public school myself nearly fifty years ago. A little 
more general instruction seems to have been introduced, 
not always with system or sequence, and the “ modern 
VOL. LXXVII 42 
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side,” a name of significant omen, attracts an increasing 
number of boys. Here and there individual head masters 
have asserted their independence of tradition and have 
ventured to strike out a new line. But as a general rule 
the early instruction of youth appears to be dominated 
now as then by certain atavisms of the old ecclesiastical 
training of centuries ago. 

Something in our system has been consistently success. 
ful in making instruction and learning distasteful to the 
majority of youth. Except in the case of a small proportion 
of boys whose irrepressible desire to know cannot be 
thwarted by their environment, or who, thanks to ambition 
or home influence, manage to emerge from the ruck, the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake still seems to be 
regarded as an abnormal eccentricity. It does not entail 
any social disadvantage or disability to a young man that he 
should leave school with a nebulous brain, ignorant of many, 
if not of most, of the elemental facts of history, without 
any appreciation of our great literature, with only a pitiful 
smattering of classics which he is impatient to forget, and 
just enough knowledge of French to render him grotesque 
if he endeavours ta make use of it. 

At a recent meeting of the Society for Experiment and 
Research in Education, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman was re- 
ported in the Press to have quoted the Headmaster of 
Eton as having said to him that “if a boy has brains and 
really seeks for knowledge and can be kept more or less 
morally straight, he will leave Eton with distinction and 
with affection for his school.” This appreciation, if 
correctly quoted, apart from any context, is not conspicu- 
ously encouraging, and it seems to throw all the responsi- 
bility for results on the personality of the boy and not upon 
the system of education consecrated by convention and 
tradition. 

The disposition of the average public school boy to evade 
intellectual effort, and the apparent acceptance by the 
teaching staff of the principle that for the majority physical 
training and the accomplishment of games is of greater 
importance than the acquisition of knowledge in the prepara- 
tion for manhood and for the battle of life, has always 
puzzled me, because the observation of my own experience 
has been that boys, up to the beginning of their school 
career, are consumed with a passion for investigation and 
inquiry, and that a desire to know seems to be the natural 
instinct of a healthy young mind. I have, moreover, not 
noticed that any analogous tendency to resent instruction 
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exists in those foreign countries which it has been the 
business of my life to study. Even if it may be held that 
the case has here been overstated, it will, I think, be generally 
admitted that the meagre intellectual harvest of the many 
years which are devoted at heavy expense to unassisted 
education in our private and public schools requires some 
explanation. 

When Britons set their brains to work they achieve 
results which other nations may and do envy. In history, 
in science, in mechanics, in invention and discovery they 
yield to none and have often led the world. But the 
majority are intellectually lazy, and the average man of 
the class turned out by our public schools is as a rule, in 
general information and culture, behind the average man of 
the same class in France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian countries. It is 
rare among those nations to meet young men of the upper 
and middle status who are ignorant of the essential facts 
of history, politics and geography, who cannot express their 
views with clearness and precision on topics of common 
interest, and who have not some facility in at least one 
language besides their own. The French, perhaps, still 
show a certain reluctance to speak other languages. But 
at any rate they are masters of their own. Britons are 
not by any means bad linguists when they are given a 
decent opportunity to learn other languages. But, save for 
the rare occasions when conscientious parents take the matter 
in hand, do our boys ever have a fair chance? I have 
among my papers a letter from a boy at one of our principal 
public schools some ten years ago, in which he writes: 
“This morning at early school X (the form-master) was 
saying that he did not see why we should learn French, 
just to be able to talk it when we go abroad once in two 
years.” From passages in other letters from the same 
source, this instructor of youth appears to have posed © 
before his pupils as a Gallio in regard to almost every 
branch of education. 

Now, I believe that an explanation of the general repug- 
nance of the average schoolboy to the acquisition of know- 
ledge is not so far to seek. Before, however, endeavouring 
to set forth the conclusions at which I have arrived after 
observing the methods followed in other countries, as well 
as from the deductions of my own experience, I should like 
to postulate that I have always been a fervent believer 
in the advantage of a classical education. The study of 
the classics, intermittent owing to ‘circumstances, has 
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been one of the pleasures of my life, which I should like to 
see held open to all. I should further explain that I have 
had three boys of my own and that I was once a boy myself, 


so that I do not speak without some knowledge cf the. 


subject. 


The deliberate opinicn to which I have come after con- | 


siderable reflection is that if we are to mend the situation 
and remedy the disabilities referred to, we must radically 
alter the system cf education now prevailing in our private 
schools, which prepare for the public schools. But, because 
it is their province to prepare for the latter, so the public 
schools would have to sanction and promote reform by 
adapting their entrance and scholarship examinations to 
new conditions. I am not criticizing the managers and 
teachers in these private schools, many of whom do their 
work with the utmost devotion. There is no doubt they 
have sticceeded in making school-life far mere attractive 
than when I was a boy. But their hands are tied by the 
nature of the prizes and rewards which await successful 
pupils, and the main direction of the education afforded is 
forced upon them by convention and traditicn. 

About the age of seven and eight, healthy boys following 
their natural instincts are filled with a burning desire for 
information. Their conversation is an everlasting ‘“‘ Why ?” 
They want to know about the world in which they live, 
its inhabitants and the lands beyond the sea, the pheno- 
mena of nature and the constitution of the earth and the 
heavens. We tell our children what we know, and often 
it is little enough. The ignorance of the fathers is visited 
on the children. If we are ambiticus we endeaveur to 
initiate them into the restricted programme of the schools. 
In rare cases we do our best to familiarize them with some 
foreign language while still very young. We insist on an 
accurate assimilation of that exposition cf the origin of 
man which Chaldean legend or symbclism presented to 
primitive man. Their- minds are intensely receptive, and 
they learn easily all we can teach them. But we have 
neither time nor method to deal with their eternal ques- 
tionings, and in due course we dispatch them with their 
thirst for knowledge and their wonder at life to the private 
school. 

They arrive there to find that the essential business of 
the day’s routine, and a great part of the duty of boyhood, 
is concerned with the Latin grammar. As this does not 
satisfy their mental curiosity and hinges on to nothing in 
their small experience, making only a mechanical demand 
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€ to | on memory for dead words and inflections, they are quickly 
lave bored and early learn to hate it. Some elementary mathe- 
self, matics and a little French, not always taught with much 
the | competence, vary the grey sameness of school-hours, per- 
functorily endured as a prelude to liberty and the physical 
con-' | joy of games. By withholding from them all that boys 
tion | really want to know and filling the curriculum with 
ally | exercises in which they cannot possibly at that stage of 
vate | development take any real interest, the natural desire for 
vuse | information is rapidly atrophied, and the lifeless instruction 
blic | tends to antagonize them. Preparation and some sem- 
by blance of assimilation have to be submitted to, because 
s to | penalties are imposed for recalcitrance. But it is a joyless 
and | and unsatisfying routine, and the mind, which was conscious 
heir | of a vacuum and hungry to be filled, goes to sleep again 
hey | in the monotonous atmosphere with a repletion of unsuitable 
tive | food. A few of the stronger intelligences survive, digest 
the } the only pabulum available, and make explorations on their 
sful | own account into books which accident throws in their way. 
dis | But the majority perish intellectually through an excessive 
; diet of Latin grammar, to which before long is added Greek, 
ving | presented as mechanically and lifelessly. The preparatory 
for | course of the private school is for the greater number 


he expanded on similar lines at the public schools, and a certain 
live, | percentage of decent classical scholars is the result. But 
“no- | the percentage is very small compared with what it might 


the | be if the premature imposition of a classical training on 
iten | minds not properly prepared to receive it had not estab- 
ited | lished disinterest and antagonism. How much is spoiled - 
‘ to | for us through being forced upon us before we can appreciate 
ols. | it! A few extra turns with science or economy primers 
ome | are perhaps included in the curriculum, and, in addition 
| @2 | to a considerable dose of ancient Greek and Roman history 
1 of | in skeleton form, there may be unsystematic excursions 
to | into isolated epochs of English or modern history. And- 
and | then the majority of unfinished products are dismissed to 
lave | other spheres, with little or no knowledge of the world they 
ues- | live in, of the great literature which their country has pro- 
heir | duced or the long experience of humanity by which it is 
vate | their birthright to profit. For a very few the Universities 
assist in correcting this depressing result, though even there 
s of | the inadequate preparation of early years and a resulting 
0d, | recalcitrance to application and concentration prevents a 
not | large proportion from taking full advantage of their 
3 opportunities. 

and Our schools have certainly taught that mastery of self 
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which leads to the mastery of men, and no other race has | o 
evolved such a system’. But where great minds are pro- | it 
duced, they occur in spite of the system and not because | li 
of it. Our teaching has remained conventional, and only T 
the elect triumph over conventions. t 

Now, I believe the remedy to lie in the entire elimination il 
of any teaching of classics at the private school. This | i 
may seem revolutionary. But you will find that it corre. | hb 
sponds to the practice of other countries which have studied | 0 
and reformed their educational methods. The boy of | | 
eight or nine should first of all be taught the story of the g 
world, amply illustrated by pictures and lantern. slides, I 
History is inseparable from geography, which should be | ¢ 
taught with it, and with geography geology; the elements ( 
of astronomy and chemistry and the necessary mathematics, 
During each year of his private school career he should 
receive’ competent instruction in one modern language. 
For most boys probably not more than two should be 
attempted in all: French, German, Italian or Spanish, 
The structural and routine teaching might be imparted by 
trained English instructors, with occasional readings and 
lessons in pronunciation by natives of the country whose 
language is to be acquired. It should be possible at that 
retentive age to advance boys in a year or eighteen months 
to a point at which a few weeks’ or months’ residence abroad 
would complete their facility. Mental gymnastics, the 
exercise of which is commonly pleaded as the excuse for 
inflicting the Latin grammar on children, can equally well 
be provided by the effort of mastering the grammar of living 
languages. German grammar is difficult enough, but pre- 
cise. French syntax presents problems as delicate as the 
Latin, while that language is unsurpassed for stimulating 
clear and logical expression, which does not involve con- 
tinual recourse to ‘* Don’t you know” and “‘ You know what 
I mean.” All the virtues and complications of oratio 
obliqua, so dear to the scholar, are extensively developed 
in Italian, which refines upon indulgence in the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

Above all, it is supremely important to give young boys 
an introduction into and an appreciation of their country’s 
literature, and to make them learn its great poetry by 
heart. They can acquire the odes of Horace later, when 
their capacity for using their own language has been 
developed. Lilt and rhythm and beauty of expression 
make their appeal even before the full significance of the 

“thoughts which they frame can be fathomed. Great poetry, 
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once assimilated in youth, will cleave to their lives, and as 
its deeper meaning dawns upon them it will help to estab- 
lish the ideals which, for good or ill, take root in early years. 
The ideals which are conveyed to the young, at the age when 
the mind is most susceptible of emotion, are of enormous 
importance for the future of the race, and I know of no 
influence more powerful to stir this youthful emotion, to 
hold its ideals high, than that of great poetry, the expression 
of the spirituality of a people. There must be a spiritual 
basis for all clevating effort. History, reasonably and 
synthetically taught, and an interest early aroused in the 
masterpieces of our great literature would have an in- 
calculable effect on the inner life from which springs the 
driving power. 

It is what is put into us in early years that abides with 
us the longest. And how much remains with the majority 
turned out by the scholastic mills which deal with those 
who are able to devote some ten years of life to what is 
supposed to be education ? A considerable number of them 
would probably at the age of forty still be able with an 
effort to decline domus, perhaps making the same mistakes 
as of old. But how many of them could give you any 
account, to take a few random instances, of the first appear- 
ance of the horse in the service of man, of the significance 
of the battle of Chalons or the importance of the municipal 
liberties asserted by the Peace of Constance ? How many 
are aware how and when the flowing tide of Islamic 
conquest was arrested in Europe, or realize that the great 
John Hunyadi has any claim to their regard beyond the 
misappropriation of his name by a useful mineral water ? 

In medieval times, when there were few books and no 
notes or commentaries, it was no doubt necessary for those 
whose work in life was largely to be carried on in the Latin 
language, who were to become clerics or lawyers, to begin 
their study of Latin at a very early age, and there was, of 
course, a far smaller range of subjects open to investigation 
in the days when even the study of science was subordinated 
to the prescriptions of the Church. But why should we 
in the twentieth century still cling to the atavisms of 
medieval tradition ? 

Let us frankly admit that a system of early education 
producing such beggarly results is antiquated and illogical. 
Let us give young boys the instruction which will satisfy 
their natural desire for information and which they can 
assimilate, which concerns life and nature and social rela- 
tions, and we shall find in them no lack of receptive zeal. 
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Nay, boys so stimulated will vie with one another spon. | 


taneously to extend their grasp of the things which really 
interest them, and will discuss them together in a spirit 
of emulation and enterprise. Have we not often overheard 
them doing so? But when did we ever hear one human 
boy discuss with another “‘the doctrine of the enclitie 
dé”? ? The story of man and of the world in which he lives, 
the investigation of natural phenomena and all that belongs 
to the sphere of sentiment and imagination, will touch a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the young and awake 
a rivalry for extended knowledge. In this manner boys 
will teach each other, and to know will no longer be regarded 
with disrespect, because the knowledge will be of things 
in which all are interested. And thus a habit of application 
and a respect for study will have been induced before they 
go on to the public school. 

The teaching of the classics, which I earnestly desire 
to see preserved and made really attractive, should only 
begin at the public school about the age of thirteen, and 
certainly not earlier than twelve, before which time the 
mental ground will not have been sufficiently prepared 
by general culture. Those who have learned the history 
of the early world and the formative influence of Greek 
and Roman civilization will then have some interest in the 
language and literature of those wonderful peoples. The 
boy who has made good progress in French and Italian 
will learn Latin with comparative ease, especially if it is 
intelligently taught, with due indication of the process by 
which the modern languages which he has learned have 
descended from it. Greek should not be attempted until a 
year or eighteen months later. The preliminary exposition 
of the evolution of universal history studied at the private 
school should be expanded at the public school, and par- 
ticular attention paid to special periods. As things are now, 
except for a little English history and an occasional excursion 
into the French Revolution or the campaigns of Napoleon, 
the mind of youth is left with a blank page as regards all 
that happened in the world after the division of the Roman 
Empire. The Peloponnesian War is followed with minute 
care, and every detail of the Punic campaigns is impressed 
upon the schoolboy, who is, on the other hand, allowed to 
assume that between the ancient and the modern world 
a long series of recordless centuries constituted the ‘ Dark 
Ages,’’ when the movements of barbarians over chaos were 


purely destructive. Now, seeing that the political dis- 
tribution and social order of the modern world had their 
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origin in that very epoch of ferment and gradual settle- 
ment, that we are still influenced by the inheritance of 
feudal conditions, and that individual liberty and the science 
of governing men for their own benefit and not that of a 
ruler or caste gathered strength in the republics of the 
Middle Ages, why is this all-important phase of history 
neglected, why should the Peloponnesian and Punic wars 
absorb all the available time? Is this not perhaps also an 
atavistic legacy from the ecclesiastical domination of educa- 
tion and a time when it was not the interest of the Church 
that the laymen should investigate the process by which 
it had achieved supremacy ? In any case, the habit of his- 
torical suppression once formed was never broken, and our 
tenacious conservatism has not yet liberated itself from 
old convention and perceived the great importance of the 
connecting link between the present and the nearer past. 

On the Continent the proper training of youth has 
formed the subject of serious investigation and study. But 
the tradition of our old scholastic establishments has not 
allowed us to do much more than peddle with diluted 
palliatives to the old-established routine. In France, where 
there is practically no private educational system corre- 
sponding to that of our great schools, Latin belongs to 
secondary education, and is only approached en sixiéme ; 
that is to say, when the boy is from eleven to twelve years 
old. Of late, moreover, a less strenuous Latin curriculum 
has become opticnal. It would strike a Frenchman as 
preposterous that anyone should propose to teach a child 
Latin before he has been initiated into his own great language 
and literature. Greek is only begun en quatriéme—at from 
thirteen to fourteen—if at all. In Italy the initial courses 
in Latin are commenced a few months earlier. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that that so-called dead language 
does not seem so remote to French or Italian boys, whose 
native tongues, evolved from the Latin, make it easier for 
them to assimilate, especially when it is intelligently pre- 
sented as the parent stock containing all the roots and many 
of the derivatives in use in their everyday speech. In 
Sweden, where practical education seems to me to have 
been more thoroughly studied than in any country in 
which I have lived of recent years, Latin is taken up at 
about thirteen and Greek only a year or two later. 

Our tenacious insistence on the administration of un- 
acceptable food, unattractively presented to the young and 
hungry mind, early vitiates its capacity for assimilation, 
and thus our system of upper-class education, so splendidly 
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successful in the training of character and conduct, leads to 
such meagre intellectual results. The proposal that the 
teaching of the classics should be entirely abandoned at 
our private schools and postponed to an age when it would be 
profitable and not pernicious may seem too revolutiona 
to find ready acceptance. If our mentality will rather 
incline us to compromise, the part played by the Latin 
grammar at the private school might at least be -reduced 
to a minimum and not allowed to crowd out other elements 
which would make the boy receptive and eager to extend 
his knowledge. Many years ago I discussed this subject 
with my old chief, the late Lord Cromer, himself a con- 
spicuous instance of a late and largely self-taught classical 
enthusiast. He was disposed to agree with the conclusion, 
but raised the pertinent objection: Where will you find 
your schoolmasters for such a programme? Similarly, a 
high educational authority to whom I had submitted this 
view admitted that it was probably sound, but he was 
concerned to know what was to become of all the masters 
whose moderate classical attainments constituted their 
chief qualification to teach. But the vested interests of 
the drivers of four-wheelers did not prevent the introduction 
of the motor-cab, any more than the coaching industry 
could retard the development of railways. Such difficulties 
present themselves with every movement of progress. 
The supply of the proper kind of instruction will follow the 
demand. But the public schools must make it possible 
for the private schools to adopt a course of preliminary 
training based on common sense, and the Universities at 
the top of the ladder should impose as a condition for 
admission a reasonable test of general erudition and culture. 
In the absence of any system of State examinations to main- 
tain the standard of efficiency in private educational estab- 
lishments, there seems to be no other means for securing it. 
In foreign countries every boy must pass successive grades 
of State examinations in order to be qualified for any public 
service whatever, and every grade up to the highest at 
the University before he can be admitted to the higher 
services. This serves to maintain a general level of capacity. 
As we have no State inspection or control over our private 
and public schools, it rests with the great educational 
corporations and with public opinion to demand a more 
adequate result from the ten years of life which are com- 
monly spent in those establishments. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BRITISH 
COMPANY IN URUGUAY 


Tut Great War was responsible for much injury to British 
enterprise, which was cheerfully borne because unavoidable. 
But the story of the Rambla Company of Monte Video, 
Limited, whose difficulties before the war were caused by 
the treachery of the Government of Uruguay, contains 
also their astounding betrayal by the British Foreign 
Office, a betrayal all the more to be deplored because, while 
frankly announced to the company by Mr. Balfour at the 
time, aS soon as the company’s emphatic protests were 
received by the Foreign Office underhand methods were 
resorted to, successful up to this moment, for getting the 
Foreign Office out of the difficulty in which it had thereby 
placed itself. This is a strong indictment, but the reader 
will find it amply justified before this article is concluded. 

It is necessary to state shortly the facts. 

In the year 1909 the Government of Uruguay was 
anxious to obtain some contractor who would undertake 
the reclamation of certain lands at Monte Video from the 
sea, build a sea-wall, and make such improvement along 
the coast as would, in fact, turn the face of that city to the 
sea instead of its back. Not to go too much into detail, 
it will suffice to say that the late Lord Grimthorpe went 
to Uruguay on behalf of the contracting company, of which 
he was a director, and finally settled the terms of the contract 
under which this important work was to be carried out. 
The Uruguayan Government was to guarantee certain 
bonds which were to be issued to the puliic to defray 
the cost of the work, which ran into millions of dollars. 
The consideration to the company was to be mainly 
the proceeds of a share of the lands reclaimed from 
the sea. 

A. prospectus was then issued in England and France, 
which set out the nature of the undertaking and _neces- 
sarily referred to the value of the lands to be reclaimed 
and the profits the company would thereby obtain. As 
soon, however, as the Uruguayan Ministers saw this pros- 
pectus and realized the large profit which the Rambla 
Company would make by reason of the improved value 
of land consequent upon the company’s work, they appear 
to have repented their bargain, and sought most dishonour- 
ably to make it impossible for the company to proceed — 
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with the contract, by using an apparently innocent clause 
in the contract, which they had promised would not be 
so used, to require an enormous amount of extra work to 
be done, while refusing to guarantee any further bonds 
for the purpose. Notwithstanding that their own engineer 
advised the Uruguayan Government that these. require. 
ments were unnecessary and absurd, and notwithstandi 

that, before the company had issued its prospectus, the 
company had demanded and received a definite assurance 
that the plans were approved subject to minor details to 
be arranged a l’aimable, the Uruguayan Government refused 
to budge from this decision. 

Thus, as Lord Finlay (then Sir Robert Finlay, K.C,), 
and the other eminent counsel whose opinion was obtained 
for the Foreign Office observed, the Uruguayan Government 
“abrogated the contract.” 

The Rambla Company, being helpless, sought the aid 
of our Foreign Office, and the French shareholders applied 
in the same way to their Foreign Office, with the result 
that Sir Edward Grey, then our Foreign Minister, and the 
French Foreign Minister sent a joint Note verbale to the 
Uruguayan Government, couched in the strongest and 
most unmistakable language, setting forth the wrongful 
manner in which the Rambla Company had been treated 
by the Uruguayan Government and insisting upon redress 
and compensation. 

The grounds of the company’s complaint and claim, 
which formed the basis of the Note verbale, were mainly 
two: First, that the Uruguayan Government by its action 
had been guilty of a breach of faith in respect of a “ pre- 
liminary ” verbal assurance—given, that is to say, before 
the contract was signed—that a clause with regard to the 
Government’s right to vary the scheme of work would never 


be exercised unfairly, and upon the faith of which “ pre _ 


liminary’ assurance the company’s representatives were 
induced to sign the contract, and, secondly, that the 
Uruguayan Government had also been guilty of a breach 
of faith with regard to a “subsequent” definite assurance, 
(demanded and given after the plans had been submitted) 
to the effect that the plans were approved subject to minor 
details to be arranged a laimable, upon the faith of which 
‘“‘ subsequent ” assurance the company issued its prospectus 
at great expense and large sums thereon were subscribed, 

It will, therefore, be seen that the company has never 
limited its claim to damages in respect of a breach of the 
’ mere written contract, but that its claim is a much broader 
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one, and concerns the honour and good faith of the 
Uruguayan Government and its Ministers. 

The Uruguayan Government for a long time endeavoured 
to force the company to have the claim, in spite of the 
fact that its honour and good faith were involved, 
tried in its own courts. Naturally, the British Foreign 
Office would not allow this travesty of justice, and the 
Rambla Company, for its own part, would not have wasted 
a further shilling in so obviously absurd a litigation before 
an obviously biased tribunal. After much pressure on 
the part of our Foreign Office and the French Foreign Office, 
therefore, the Uruguayan Government were at length 
forced to consent to an international arbitration, themselves 
nominating the President of the United States as arbitrator, 
and the preparation of the formal contract embodying 
the terms of reference was proceeded with. 

Notwithstanding its consent to an international arbitra- 
tion, the Uruguayan Government then, by every means 
in its power, sought to make the arbitration abortive, by 
inserting in the agreement all kinds of unreasonable con- 
ditions, which would have made it impossible for the 
arbitrator to try the real issue at all. 

It is unnecessary to detail the attempts made by the 
company to have the arbitration proceeded with, but 
before the agreement was finally approved the war broke 
out, and the company was eventually requested to suspend 
the negotiations by a letter from the Foreign Office of 
June 30, 1917, of which the following is an extract: 


A telegram has now been received from Mr. Mitchell Innes reporting that 
the matter remains in statu quo, and expressing the opinion, in which Mr. Balfour 
concurs, that it would not be advisable to raise controversial questions with 
the Uruguayan Government at the present moment. 


The company remained quiescent until towards the 
end of the year 1917, when, having to issue an annual 
report to its shareholders, the company’s solicitors inquired 
of the Under-Secretary of State whether any further 
communication on the subject had been received from 
Mr. Mitchell Innes (the British Minister in Uruguay), and 
for advice as to what reference to the matter the directors 
might make in their report to the shareholders. 

They received no reply for some six weeks. Then, 
suddenly, a bolt from the blue struck the company in Mr. 
Balfour’s letter of January 15, 1918, which it is advisable 
to set out in full. 
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ForEIGN OFFICE, 8.W. 1, 
January 15, 1918. 
No. 238108/C/146 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Balfour to apologize for the consider. 
able delay which has occurred in replying to your communication of November 
30th last year on the subject of the affairs of the Rambla Company of Monte 
Video. The delay has been caused by a fresh set of circumstances necessitat- 
ing prolonged negotiations with the Uruguayan Government, the outcome of 
which, however, is not even yet sufficiently defined to enable the Secretary of 


State to state precisely what the position of the proposals to submit the Rambla 
question to arbitration is. 

2. The negotiations with the Uruguayan Government above mentioned 
relate to the acquisition on behalf of the Allies of enemy ships sheltering in 
Uruguayan ports, and there is a possibility that in order to provide for urgent 
national requirements His Majesty’s Government and the French Government 
may on their side be compelled to agree to the affairs of the Rambla Company 
being settled by the local Uruguayan courts rather than by arbitration of the 
President of the United States. 


At the present this is only a possibility, and it was in thé hope of being 
able to give you more definite information that a reply to your letter above 
mentioned was postponed. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


(Signed) VictoR WELLESLEY 
Messrs. ERNEST SALAMAN & Co. 


It will thus be seen that, after all these years of 
Foreign Office support, not only of the Rambla Company’s 
case but of the insistence upon international arbitration, 
the British Government, with the alleged approval of the 
French Foreign Office, in view of the necessity of acquiring 
on behalf of the Allies certain enemy ships sheltering in 
Uruguayan ports, withdrew, as a condition for such acquisi- 
tion, their support of the agreement for international 
arbitration, and consented, behind the back of the Rambla 
Company, to its claim being relegated to the decision of 
a local Uruguayan tribunal, from which procedure the 
Foreign Office had hitherto so strenuously dissented. 

The company, in a long correspondence between its 
solicitors and the Foreign Office, indignantly protested 
against being placed in this position. It was submitted that 
the company should not be called upon thus to take entirely 
upon its own shoulders the loss which this late action on 
the part of the British and French Governments would 
inevitably entail, and that the case was, under the cir- 
cumstances, one for compensation on the part of the Allied 
Governments, who, by the abandonment of the Rambla 
Company, had obtained the ships they required. 

From this correspondence, too lengthy to quote here, 
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should be selected an extract from Mr. Balfour’s further 
letter of June 25, 1918: 


ForrIcn Orrice, 8.W. 1, 
June 25, 1918. 
No. 61958/46/A. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Balfour to state that a reply to your 
letter of the 5th April last has been delayed so as to enable him to inform you 
definitely of the position in regard to the affairs of the Rambla Company. 

You are aware of the paramount importance of obtaining tonnage for the 
purposes of the Allied Governments, and you were informed in the letter from 
this Department of the 15th January last that such was the object of the 
negotiations then pending with the Uruguayan Government, the conclusion 
of which might involve a change in the means to be used for protecting the 
company’s interests. Since that date the need for shipping has been no less 
urgent, and the enemy ships sheltering in Uruguayan ports have been secured 
from that Government on certain conditions, and amongst them by the signature 
of a treaty whereby commercial and industrial disputes (in either country) 
still unsettled at the time of signature are not to be referred to arbitration, 
but decided in the first instance by the respective courts of law, so that the 
proposal for arbitration in the dispute between the company and the Uruguayan 
Government must be abandoned, at least until! the Uruguayan courts have 
given a decision on the subject. 

The company may rest assured that before deciding upon the above step 
Mr. Balfour reviewed the facts of which the company have reminded him, 
and appreciated what the consequences might be, and he realizes that the 
decision may cause them disappointment, but national interests of supreme 
importance have been involved, and in the circumstances there was no possi- 
bility of securing the satisfactory employment of the above-mentioned enemy 
shipping without the conclusion of a Treaty on the above lines. .. . 

I am, ete., 
(Signed) V. WELLESLEY 
Messrs. ERNEST SALAMAN & Co. 


Will it be believed that, at this stage, in order to get 
the Foreign Office out of its dilemma, an opinion was 
obtained from its Law Officers that the Rambla Company 
had no case? Further, will it be believed that, when the 
company’s solicitors, acting upon the advice of counsel, 
pointed out to Lord Curzon (who had meanwhile taken 
charge of Foreign Office affairs during Mr. Balfour’s absence 
in France) that obviously the Law Officers had never given 
their consideration to the real facts at all, nor to the real 
daim of the Rambla Company, according to Lord Finlay’s 
opinion, and requested a hearing before the Law Officers 
in order that the full case might be placed before them, 
this reasonable request was refused ? 

That the foregoing complaint with regard to the Law 
Officers’ opinion is absolutely justified will be evident 
when it is mentioned that it ignores the one and dismisses, 
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without proper consideration, the other of the two grounds 
of the Rambla Company’s claim above alluded to, viz. the 
repudiation by the Uruguayan Government, first of its 
“preliminary’’ assurance, and later of its “‘subsequent” 
assurances. These grounds formed the very basis of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Note verbale and of the opinion of the 
eminent counsel previously referred to, and were those upon 
which;the Foreign Office pressed for an international arbitra. 
tion. The Law Officers’ opinion, on the contrary, sought to 
prejudge the company’s claim as if it were one strictly within 
the limits of the written contract, without having before 
them the company’s complete case, and altogether ignored 
Lord Finlay’s opinion. All this was carefully pointed out 
to Lord Curzon in the correspondence which followed, and 
his lordship was asked by the directors to give his further 
personal consideration to the predicament in which the 
Rambla Company, its bondholders and shareholders had 
been placed. The only result so far has been a suggestion 
that the Foreign Office might be prepared to consider some 
indemnification of the Rambla Company against the 
additional cost if, after it had prosecuted its claim 
in Uruguay and had failed (in the opinion of the Foreign 
Office) to obtain justice there, an international arbitration 
was eventually decided upon—a matter of very secondary 
importance and only worth mention as evidence of a 
feeling of responsibility for the abandonment of the Rambla 
Company’s claim. 

The alternative proceedings suggested by the Law 
Officers were either (1) a local arbitration under the pro- 
visions of the written contract, or (2) an action in the 
Uruguayan courts. The first was obviously useless, inas- 
much as the company’s claim was not limited to the four 
walls of the written contract, and it was therefore not 
competent for such an arbitrator to adjudicate upon it, 
The alternative course was worse than useless, having 
regard to the fact that the company’s claim involved the 
honour and good faith of the Uruguayan Government, 
and was therefore clearly not one for the courts of that 
country to decide. No one, of course, would be foolish 
enough to advise the company to embark upon so speculative 
a line of procedure. 

The matter stands to-day, therefore, as follows: 

The Rambla Company has expended and_ incurred 
liabilities in behalf of its English and French bondholders 
and shareholders to a total amount of £150,000. It has 
suffered the loss of a substantial prospective profit. There 
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has been an enormous waste of time and energy on the 
part of the promoters of the undertaking. The Foreign 
Office insisted upon an independent arbitration. Their 
representative at Monte Video was instructed to make the 
following statement to the Government of Uruguay: “It 
is obvious that an arbitration as provided for under a clause 
in an agreement with a State cannot be the proper means 
of trying whether or not that State itself has violated its 
own laws.”? The Foreign Office in abandoning the Rambla 
Company to the Uruguayan Courts, has eaten its own 
words and betrayed the Company. As demonstrating how 
certain the Uruguayan Government feel as to the abandon- 
ment of the Rambla Company by its own Government, it 
may be mentioned that they have even dared to refuse to 
psy the interest on the £16,000 of their own national 
bonds which the Rambla Company purchased to make the 
deposit under the contract. 

The Rambla Company and those associated with it are, 
therefore, called upon to bear the whole cost and burden 
of the price paid for these shipping necessities. Is this 
British justice ? Is this narrative likely to inspire the confi- 
dence of the British commercial community in the support 
and protection it may expect to receive from its Govern- 
ment in the future in relation to enterprises abroad? Will 
it increase in other nations respect for the strength and 
fair-dealing of the British Government? Civis Romanus 
sum 
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ALONG THE KENNET-AVON CANAL 


HAPPENING one day to be engaged in a favourite occupation 
of mine, that of trifling with a map, my eye chanced to fall 
on the Kennet-Avon Canal. I knew the canal as far ag 
Hungerford, but there my knowledge of it came to an 
abrupt end, so I studied the remainder of its course with 
a thoughtful eye. What more charming, I said to myself, 
than to follow the devious track of the towpath from 
Hungerford to Bath, where the canal terminates? The 
idea crossed my mind like a lightning flash, and I saw at 
once that it was an inspiration and acted on it as such. It 
was the latter half of April, and that in a forward year is 
the most perfect time in spring, a time when it is worse 
than folly—it is criminal—to stay in a town and neglect the 
claims of the country. So I thought; but I must admit 
that any excuse that countenances a lust to conquer new 
roads finds a firm ally in me. At any rate, I packed my 
rucksack then and there, and the next morning I alighted 
from the train at Hungerford and took the road down to the 
towpath, my rucksack on my back and a song in my feet. 
It was a day of fitful sunshine, with great black clouds that 
hurryingly crossed and recrossed the blue dome of the sky. 
The canal curved delightfully, with always a corner ahead 
of me to pique my curiosity as to what I should find beyond 


it, and the going was easy: a springy turfy track, with nothing — 


but green fields and trees on either side, and never a person 
in view, but just the birds flitting about the hedges and the 
primroses to keep me company. A canal is an engrossing 
thing where it shelves slowly to its depths; the shallows are 
so full of life—schools of young fry darting from under the 
shadow of the bank as you pass to the safety of deeper 
water, caddis worms building their patchwork overcoats, 
pugnacious sticklebacks gorgeous in their brilliant spring 
colours, and strings of toad’s eggs twined around the water- 
weeds. 

I strolled along, engrossed in the companionship of the 
wayside, till midday, when I stopped for lunch. <A shower 
of big-dropped rain came on to disturb my equanimity, 
but it was of no great density and quickly passed, leaving 
the sun a clear dominion. LEarly in the afternoon I passed 
Great Bedwyn, and deviated from my course to visit the 
churchyard, where a forbear was buried. Having spied a 
side gate in the graveyard nearest the canal, I crossed the 
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intervening field and made for it, only, however, to find 
that it was shut and padlocked. Determined not to be 
put out by such a small matter and not wishing to 
get on to the road and so round to the main gate, 
I scrambled in an undignified manner over the wall, 
and wandered among the gravestones till I found my 
ancestor lying beneath a simple inscription on a grey 
lichened headstone. I dare say he was a ruffianly old gentle- 
man who swore horribly and drank deep, but if so, the 
intervening generations and that peculiar veil of sanctity 
that invariably falls over the dead have robbed time of its 
memories. The church was also locked, so, balked in my 
intention to see it, I scrambled back over the wall and 
regained the towpath. 

The canal wound along through country that had a touch 
of austere bleakness about it, though warmed now by the 
friendly smile of spring; in winter I can imagine it chill 
and desolate. I reached Savernake at teatime and decided 
to stop at the little hotel there for the night, for I never 
do a long tramp on my first day ; besides, it is no part of 
pleasure to me to cut a record for speed or distance. I 
prefer to ramble along, now fast and now slow, as the mood 
takes me, stopping to watch a bee rifle honey from a flower 
or to notice a group of wide-eyed daisies. The people who 
walk fast all the time miss the companionship of the small 
life around them; they have no time to notice it. 

The hotel at Savernake is a decent little place, and I 
found the only other visitor was a middle-aged lady of a 
friendly disposition, whose conversation gave promise to 
be amusing ; an opinion which in the course of the evening 
was fully justified. Her personal anecdotes filled me with 
laughter, though I have since wondered if I was meant to 
fnd them as amusing as I did. Further, she discussed 
minutely every member of the Royal Family. There is a 
certain type of person who loves to speak of the King and 
Queen as George and Mary, and they talk about ‘ Eddie” 
with equal satisfaction; so long as that type exists our 
monarchy is safe. Yes, I certainly had a very amusing 
evening, and said with Kipling, ‘“ Praised be Allah for the 
diversity of His creatures.” 

I ate an amazing plateful of gristle the next morning 
under the name of brawn, and set off on my way to Devizes, 
a distance by the canal of some eighteen miles, as I judged. 
It was a clear morning, and I started early in order to lose 
nothing of the freshness of the day ; a hard frost rimed the 
ground and the grass blades were edged with silver needles. 
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No one was about, so the earth was mine, and I enjoyed it 
to the full; and a keen invigoration possessing me, I swung 
along at a fine pace till the blood ran tingling through 
my veins. A couple of herons disturbed at their early 
morning fishing flew away affrighted, and a little farther on 
a family of ducks made a great to-do about my presence, 
I threw them some bread from my pocket, and they accepted 
the apology and clamoured vociferously for more. As the 
sun rose higher, the frost retreated from hedge and road, 
lifting its icy hand from the frozen plants, till at last it only 
lingered in shadowy nooks, a delicate tracery of silver to 
remind me of the beauty of the early morning. ‘The country 
held to its character of austerity until beyond Pewsey, where 
it dropped to lower ground. The canal there was very 
lovely, full of sinuous curves and lined on each side by over- 
hanging trees, misty green with spring’s young foliage. The 
earth, too, was full of little movements, the stirrings of her 
tiny folk busy with the day’s work. A snake glided noise- 
lessly across my path and rustled through the dry leaves in 
the hedge, a bird piped from the top of a bush close at hand, 
and with an affrighted squeak a little velvet-coated mole 
slipped through the grass at my feet; and a number of 
small black slugs were abroad seeking pastures new. I 
wonder how many people have ever noticed the extreme 
gracefulness with which a slug will glide along a grass blade, 
pausing here or there to sway to right or left. When at 
rest in a humped-up attitude they present a repulsively 
ugly sight, but at dusk, when they come out to feed, you see 
quite another side to the picture. I can well remember lying 
one evening in a field of dew-drenched grass absorbed in 
watching an army of those little grey-white slugs, which 
at their fullest extent hardly exceed an inch, swaying their 
perilous way along the grass blades with movements that 
in the human world would have been called Grecian in 
their beauty. 

Later on in the day I overtook an elderly lady of in- 
dividual appearance who was strolling along the towpath, 
and with that freemasonry of the road that is one of its 
most precious gifts, we fell into conversation. She was a 
woman of abundant energy and facileimagination. We walked 
together for awhile, and there, where our paths diverged, 
we sat on the bank by the side of the canal and discussed 
a wide range of topics for upwards of an hour. Such 
chance encounters as these add great charm to the day, and 
though one might not wish for a prolonged acquaintance, 
yet nevertheless, as ships that pass in the night, one retains 
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an interested memory of the person. I can think of many 
such ships that I have passed and of whom I hold the 
kindliest recollections. 

Between Honey Street and Stanton Saint Bernard, 
from where you catch a hint of rolling downs away to the 
north, there is the figure of a horse cut out in the white chalk 
of a down-side on the right. It showed up clearly from the. 
towpath, and I was struck by the movement in every line 
of the cocked ears and slightly arched neck. It was just 
here, too, that I came upon a patch of gorse-bloom where the 
bumblebees were very busy—great golden-brown creatures 
that clung to the perilous precipice of a flower petal while 
they poked their heads into the dark caverns where the 
honey was stored. I stroked the velvet back of one big 
fellow who was hanging on to the lip of a flower close to me, 
and he grumbled angrily in response, but made no other 
protest. They are much gentler creatures than the honey- 
bee, for I admit I would not have had the temerity to treat 
the latter with such familiarity. 

As the afternoon advanced an ugly pinky-grey look in 
the sky to my right and a distant rumble of thunder assured 
me that the fine weather would not last long, so I quickened 
my pace considerably, and brought up at the hospitable 
doors of the Bear Hotel, Devizes, in a fine burst of heat 
and enthusiasm. My fellow-travellers at this hotel, an old 
couple, were very different to the friendly lady at Savernake. 
As I entered the room they looked up with a sharply vexed 
sigh; they evidently considered the place theirs by right of 
priority, and they did not hesitate to show the fact. How- 
ever, I spent a very pleasant evening, in spite of their rude- 
ness, buried in the depths of a comfortable arm-chair before 
a cheerful fire. It is true that I was stiff and tired and my 
feet were feeling sore, but my mind was crowned with that 
sense of absolute contentment that comes to one after a 
day of healthy activity. Also, I was pleased to be at the 
Bear Inn, connected in my mind with stories of the old 
coaching days and immortalized in the “ Kitty Bellairs ” 
annals. The night was chilly, but that blazing log-fire 
was surely as good as the one that warmed the cockles of 
my Lord Kilcroney’s heart on his memorable stop here 
during a blinding snowstorm, when he was escorting Kitty 
Bellairs to the fashionable elegance of Bath. My bed 
that night was a thing to dream of in moments of weariness, 
and I don’t believe that even the princess of roseleaf fame 
could have found a fault with it. I had just time to realize 
how very comfortable it was before I fell asleep, not to 
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awaken until the next morning, when tea arrived—a 
thoughtful attention that pleased me, as I had not ordered 
it. But I suppose such thoughtfulness pays, since I found 
it again in the bill. 

The dew had long since evaporated when I got on my 
way to Bradford-on-Avon. From Devizes the path dropped 
down to a fertile valley, very relaxing after the higher 
ground, which, together with the great sun-heat that day, 
made me susceptible to the charms of sitting by the way- 
side listening to the fifty-and-one tiny noises that go to make 
up the silence of the country. The going, moreover, became 
very rough, large stones cropping out of the ground and 
giving an uneven footfall, especially where the path lay on 
the slant. Once when I stopped to sit by the wayside I 
put my foot inadvertently on the top of an ants’ nest, to 
the great consternation of the little folk, who must have 
felt as if some Gulliver were intruding into their domain, 
However, I gave them some breadcrumbs as a peace-offering, 
and a piece of chocolate large enough to keep them busy 
for some hours. 

From Devizes right on to Bath the canal flows through 
a valley whose luxuriance is such that it almost borders on 
complaisant self-satisfaction. Tastes differ, and I suppose 
many people would prefer it to the upper reaches with their 
touch of bleakness, but to me it seemed as if the earth were 
tamely submissive to man, who had lapsed forthwith into 
luxury. It needs a stubborn fight to brace the sinews of 
a man’s character; let him get at things too easily and his 
individuality is smothered beneath the cushion of prosperity. 
The spirit of the place must, however, have disapproved 
of my mental criticism, for it sent me a blister on my heel 
to subdue my haughtiness. Now, it is absurd that such 
a small matter as a blister should be able to put the world 
out of gear; but so it is, and my last mile was a limping 


agony. I determined to rest at Bradford on the morrow | 


and not attempt to complete the last lap of my journey 
until the following day, and in this I think I was wise. 
The hotel I stayed at was not conspicuous for its com- 
fort, and it smelt of stale tobacco and stuffiness. Further, it 
was brimming over with billowy surges of bright-coloured 
crinkly paper, which surrounded everything with shriek- 
ing crudeness and made the eye weep. It reached its 
climax in the dining-room, where the tables were decorated 
with vases of large, brilliant coloured paper flowers. There 
were four vases crowded onto each table, and in the centre a 
plant, its pot wrapped about in folds of sky-blue paper. As 
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for the table-centre on which this amazing array of decoration 
stood, I should imagine it was greatgrandmother’s bedquilt 
cut up. The maid too, overanxious to please, tiptoed about 
with an exasperating squeakiness, and whenever she put 
a plate before me she breathed a hoarse “Thank you, 
madam,” down the back of my neck. But because of the 
shining good will on her face I forgave her much. However, 
it was not a cheerful spot, and I spent a somewhat aimless 
and uninteresting day, since prudence forbade my going 
out, nor was I sorry when bedtime arrived. 

The next morning there was a change in the weather, 
and a uniform thickness of grey cloud had overspread the 
sky. As I started, a light falling shower, a fairy thing of 
infinite delicacy, was caressing the earth, and through this 
veil the well-wooded country spread on each side in rolling 
undulations. Trees are the keynote to English scenery— 
not forests, but just trees. They grow like weeds: they 
crop up in the middle of fields, they shoot above the level 
of hedges, they cluster in groups on any piece of uncultivated 
land, or in groups of groups to form a wood; and their 
variety is infinite. England would not be England without 
her trees. My walk that morning was through tree-filled 
scenery : they covered acres of ground, resting like clouds 
upon the landscape where viewed from a distance, and the 
space between each tree-clothed shoulder of land was filled 
with purple shadow or blue-grey mist. I was constantly 
stopping to notice the half-tones of colour that were the 
dominant note of the day, set as it was in a silver rain. 

As I neared Bath I got a good bird’s-eye view of the 
town, which the canal skirted on one side, passing through 
tunnels and under bridges. I followed it on to the end, 
through a little back street where it flowed narrowly 
and emptied at last in inglorious surroundings into the 
River Avon. . 

E. M. Buack-HAWKINS 
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PRIME MINISTERS AND THEIR 
RACE-HORSES 


PART I 


We justly boast 
At least superior jockeyship, and claim 
The honour of the Turf as all our own. 
CowPER. 


THE recreations and tastes of statesmen have always 
engaged the interest of the public. Indeed, it would often 
seem that it is their desire not so much to serve their country 
as to amuse it by their pastimes. Temple is more remem- 
bered for raising melons at his villa at Sheen than for his 
embassy to Holland; and the rash and impetuous Carteret 
for the Burgundy which flowed so abundantly at his table 
than for his consummate knowledge of Continental politics, 
Fox is.a more familiar figure as the slovenly card-player 
at Brooks’s, and as a gambler at Newmarket, than as a 
politician who, without principles, was a master of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence. Walpole and Gladstone took a delight 
in trees, though the latter did not echo the other’s apprecia- 
tion of them—‘ My flatterers are all mutes.” The Glad- 
stone legend survives in an amateur’s classical scholarship 
and some passing exploits in religious controversy rather 
than in the recollection of any enduring work of states. 
manship. Brief, indeed, is the glory of the Chief Minister. 


Even mild and tentative excursions into the arid fields of 


theology and philosophy will have a place in the memory 
of a posterity which will wholly forget the dialectical triumphs 
of debate and the charm of a temperament unequal to the 
task of leadership. 

The association of politicians with the Turf dates far 
back in the history of the sport. In the annals of New- 
market it is related that Ministers in the train of Charles II 
were engaged for weeks together in the pursuit of horse- 
racing. King James’s interest in it was somewhat languid; 
but on the accession of his son-in-law, who had served a 
good apprenticeship in all the graceless junketings of the 
licentious Court during his racing visits to the Merry 
Monarch, the Turf became more prominent than ever among 
popular pursuits. On a brilliant page the Whig historian * 


* Macaulay, History of England, vol. viii. p. 109. This volume was not pub- 
lished till after the author’s death, and was uncorrected, which accounts for 
the date being erroneously given. It was the Spring Meeting of 1698, not that 
of the following year (Hore, History of Newmarket, vol. iii. p. 209). 
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describes the joyous pilgrimage when William III escorted 
the French Ambassador to Newmarket for the Spring 
Meeting. The principal Ministers of State and the leaders 
of the Opposition were all members of that distinguished 
company. Montague deserted the Treasury and Orford 
the Admiralty. Sidney Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer, 
was as usual busy with his horses and absorbed in his bets. 
Garters, stars and collars shone in the crowd. The King 
ran his horse, Stiff Dick, against Lord Wharton’s Careless 
over a five-mile course for £500, and with 7 to 4 betted 
against him, the Royal steed won.* Careless, of course, 
is the horse that is honoured in a passage now classical, 
and of whom it is told that the profligate and corrupt 
owner would take him down to some distant country meeting 
in order to defeat the horse of a High Church Tory squire, 
and thus gratify a violent political animosity. Wharton 
was “the truest of Whigs,” wrote Macaulay. “ He was 
the most universal villain that I ever knew,” was the 
verdict of Swift. Vicious as the owner undoubtedly was, 
his stud was beyond reproach. When Louis XIV en- 
deavoured to institute horse-racing in France, he gave a 
plate worth 1,000 pistoles to be run for at Echére, near 
St.-Germains, for which the best animals in Europe were 
entered. The horse selected to do battle for England was 
one of Wharton’s, on which the Duke of Monmouth rode 
and won. Louis offered its weight in gold for the horse ; 
but as the Englishman was too proud to sell and the French- 
man would not stoop to the gift, no property passed.f 

Since the institution of the capital races of the Turf, 
five Prime Ministers have devoted themselves to the pursuit 
of winning them. 


THE Marquis or Rockincuam.—The outcome of a violent 
struggle by George III in 1765 to rid himself of the Grenville 
Ministry and the yoke of the Bedfords was that, after seven 
weeks of administrative anarchy, the main body of the 
Whigs returned to office under a new leader in the person of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, then thirty-five years of age. 
Charles Watson-Wentworth was the second of the title. 
His father had demanded the Garter and had been appeased 


* The Postman, April 12/14, No. 446. The Postman and the Post Boy were 
two of the best conducted papers which appeared in 1695 after the expiry of the 
Press Censorship. They were wretchedly printed on scraps of dingy paper. 

t Memoirs of the Life of Thomas, late Marquis of Wharton, London, 1715. 
There is another version of this story which makes Louis purchase the horse 
(Echard, History of England, vol. ii. p. 1024). 
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with a Marquisate.* Of this young nobleman there js 
little to be said. His fortune was splendid; his character 
unblemished. His political fame depended upon his resigna. 
tion of a Bedchamber appointment and his dismissal from 
the Lieutenancy of his County. He appears to have pos. 
sessed conciliatory manners and some ability in the manage. 
ment of men: but he was absolutely destitute of any power 
to express himself in debate, and he was without intellect 
or knowledge. Few Ministries have been more feeble than 
the first which he directed, although it carried some measures 
of importance during its brief existence of a year and twenty 
days. It was a Government of great families, distinguished 


only for their wealth and position, and it perished by a. 


combination of many enemies. Townshend described it-as 


“a lute-string Administration fit only for pretty summer > 


wear, which would never do in the winter.’’ Rockingham 
rarely opened his mouth in the House of Lords, although 
he enjoyed the assistance of Burke, who was his Private 
Secretary, and who, through his influence, was brought 
into Parliament. But the inspiration of Burke could not 
save his master, and the Administration came to an end 
in July 1766. After an interval of sixteen years, Rockingham 
fluttered once more into office—this time in succession 
to Lord North. He died within the year.t 

Rockingham, hopeless as a Minister, and, in his relations 
to the King, ¢mpar congressus Achilli, was remarkable as 
a patron of the Turf. His signature is appended to the 
first public document issued by the Jockey Club. “The 
Whigs are much given to horse-racing,” wrote a respectable 
divine to the King’s chaplain some years before this date, 
and Rockingham was certainly loyal to the tradition. So 
were his colleagues and the leaders of his political connection. 
Burke, the Arch-Whig trumpeter, could not induce the 
Duke of Richmond to put off his party for Goodwood races 
when an important division was imminent, nor the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer his fox-hunting at a moment of 
political crisis. Newmarket races kept many adherents 
from attendance at Westminster. 

Rockingham’s appointment to the Treasury had been 
negotiated by the Duke of Cumberland, the breeder of 
Eclipse. The Duke and Rockingham frequently opposed 
each other at Newmarket. The young nobleman in 1757 


* Walpole, referring to his wealth and luxury, calls him Marquis Sardanapalus. 
+ The inscription on the mausoleum at Wentworth erected by Lord Fitz- 
william in honour of his uncle is from the pon of Burke. Of his Chief Burke 
wrote, ‘‘ his virtues were his arts.” 
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defeated the Duke’s horse, Cullen Arabian, in a match for 
1,000 guineas over the Beacon Course. The Duke again 
lost a match to Rockingham when his horse failed to give 
18 lb. to his opponent’s colt, Prospero. However, the 
hero of Culloden had his revenge at Ascot in the following 
year, When he ran the famous Herod to victory in a four- 
mile match. The North was Rockingham’s favourite battle- 
ground. In a match for 2,000 guineas his horse, Whistle- 
jacket, defeated Brutus over a long distance at York, and 
the achievements of the winner are commemorated in a 
suite of rooms at Wentworth * which to this day bears his 
name. Rockingham bred a great horse called Bay Malton. 
With him he defeated the game little grey Gimcrack, who 
endeavoured to give the other 7 lb. over a severe course 
at Newmarket. This event is referred to in one of Lady 
Sarah Lennox’s charming gossiping letters to Lady Susan 
Fox-Strangways. ‘“‘ There was,” writes the famous beauty,7 
“a meeting of two days at Newmarket at this time of 
year to see the sweetest little horse run that ever was. 
His name is Gimerack; ¢ he is delightful.” Then, with a 
touch of sentiment which would find a ready response in 
the hearts of many people to-day, she adds: ‘‘ Lord 
Rockingham kissed hands the day Gimcrack ran. I must 
say I was more anxious about the horse than about the 
Ministry !” 
Lady Sarah’s philosophy of existence is always admirably 
expressed. She writes in 1762 to her friend, “‘ Pray now, 


* At Rockingham’s death his fine property in Yorkshire passed to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, whose father had married Rockingham’s sister. The Rockingham 
racing colours, green jacket and black cap, also descended to the owner of 
Catton and Mulatto, the progenitors of some of the most distinguished families 
in the Stud Book. For a description of Wentworth Woodhouse at this date 
see Walpole, Letters, vol. iii. p. 28. The Rockingham colours were victorious 
at the recent Ascot Races. 

7 Lady Sarah Lennox was the second daughter of the Duke of Richmond 
and was aunt of Charles James Fox. Her grandfather was the first Duke, 
son of Charles II by Louisa de la Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth. Her 
first husband was Sir Charles Bunbury, ‘“‘ Father of the Turf,’”? who won the 
first Derby in 1780. It was alleged against Fox when Paymaster that he 
presumed to think it possible that his lovely kinswoman, Lady Sarah, might 
ascend the throne. A few months before his marriage George III was remarkable 
for his attentions to the young lady, and it is said that only the influence of his 
mother, the Princess Dowager, prevented an alliance (Massey, History of 
England, vol. i. p. 97; Walpole, Memoirs of George III, vol. i. p. 64; 
Albemarle, Life of Rockingham, vol. i. p. 72). 

t This wonderful little horse—he was just over 14 hands—was raced for 
no less than eleven years and won twenty-five races. It was to perpetuate 
his fame that the Gimcrack Club was formed in York in 1767. The race for 
the Gimerack Stakes was established in 1846. 
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who the devil would not be happy with a pretty place, g 
good house, good horses, greyhounds and fox-hunting, g9 


near Newmarket, what company we please in the house, 


and £2,000 a year to spend?” How reminiscent this is of 
Thackeray’s immortal heroine! But to return to Rocking. 
ham. His horse, Bay Malton, was the idol of all Yorkshire, 
In a sweepstakes of 500 guineas he vanquished the renowned 
Herod, at even weights, and two others. This race, it 
was said, brought together a larger number of people of 
all ranks than had ever been seen at Newmarket. 


That stern struggle ended well, 
When strong of heart the Wentworth bay 
From staggering Herod strode away. 


But, perhaps, Rockingham’s fame on the Turf rests chiefly 
on the victory of Allabaculia, who in 1776 carried the green 
jacket and black cap to victory in the first race for the 
St. Leger. The mare was a bay daughter of Rockingham’s 
great horse, Samson. The race was at that time a Sweep- 
stakes over a two-mile course, and was the first race ever 
run for three-year-olds at Doncaster. On that occasion 
Rockingham, Mr. Wentworth, Mr. Foljambe, and Mr. &t. 
Leger were responsible for the six entries and the five 
starters. Two years later Rockingham named the race 
after Mr. St. Leger, with whom it had originated.* 
Rockingham in his official business appears to have had 
an excellent counsellor in Sir George Savile. This Yorkshire 
worthy thus writes to the Prime Minister: ‘‘ You advertize 
that George Grenville should have continued Minister, if 
you ride the heat as he did. He waited and lay in a 
good place till he came to the ending post. I beseech you 
make the play if you are stout.” Sounder advice was 
never given to a Minister. Even the serious Burke could 


defend his chief against the unctuous critics of that date. 


who “charged him with jockeyship, as they were pleased 
to style it, as though any diversion could become noblemen 
in general better than that by which the breed of one of 
the noblest and most useful animals is much improved.” 
Rockingham’s training quarters were on Langton Wold, 
close by the stables of Whitewall, where John Scott in 


* Eclipse and O'Kelly, by Sir Theodore Cook, p. 57. 

+ Sir George Savile was Member for Yorkshire 1759-83. He was invited 
to take part in Rockingham’s Administration, but with a candour habitual to 
him, he declined the offer, alleging that as an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment he could better serve his friends. Faction has spared his name. He 
died in 1781 (Nichol’s Recollections, vol. i. p. 41; Albemarle, Life of 
Rockingham, vol. i. p. 227). 
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later days made his great name as a master of the trainer’s 
craft. On those breezy downs the Minister watched the 
allops of his horses with an interest he never felt in the 
performances of his divided and mutinous following at 
Westminster. 


THE DUKE oF Grarron.—In the long gallery of Prime 
Ministers there is surely no more unlovely picture than 
that which historians have drawn of the third Duke of 


‘Grafton. Upon the accession to power of Chatham, in 


1766, after Rockingham’s death, Grafton held the uneasy 
position of nominal Chief of the Government as First Lord 
of the Treasury. His vicarious responsibility was soon 
terminated. Chatham fell ill, and the supreme direction 
of affairs passed to the Duke, who continued in office until 
his resignation in 1770. It was a troubled period. It 
saw the taxation of American imports, the disturbances 
caused by Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, and the appearance 
of the letters of ‘‘Junius.”” Grafton owed his election partly 
to accident, but mainly to his high rank and great fortune 
—qualifications of the utmost weight with the Whig con- 
nection. Irregular in life, capricious and indolent, he 
had few of the qualities of a statesman, and he presumed 
greatly on his position. Such reputation as he had was 
mangled by ‘‘Junius,’’ who derided his descent from a Royal 
Mistress and jested with him over the infidelity of his wife. 
Grafton was indeed a fair mark for the measured malignity 
of anonymous attack, and, certainly, the libeller did not 
spare either the matrimonial infelicities or the amatory 
vagaries of the peccant Minister. The Duke seems to have 
delighted in outraging the decencies and conventions of 
society. He used to appear at the Opera, at Ascot and 
at Newmarket with a notorious Phryne * who, according 
to Walpole, had lost not only her character but also the 
charms of youth. 

Although Grafton thus walked according to the flesh, 
he enjoyed a considerable popularity in the world of sport, 
for he was generous and profuse in his expenditure, both 
on°the race-course and in the hunting-field. He usually 
trode a fiery thorough-bred horse, which he sat with ease 
and dignity, and on the race-course he is described as an 


* This person was the well-known Nancy Parsons, who assumed the name 
of Mrs. Horton. Her hand was sought by many suitors of distinction, and she 
ultimately married Lord Maynard. After his death she established herself 
at the Court of Naples. See Walpole’s Letters, vol. iv. p. 70; vol. vii. p. 184 ; 
Grenville Papers, vol. iv. p. 275. 
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elderly gentleman of spare form, middle stature, straight 
silver hair and a countenance of much severity. In a 
picture he appears dressed in a light, tight-fitting coat, 
long black boots and a small three-cornered hat. To 
most people “Junius Duke of Grafton’ was a formidable 
personage. He was a good judge of breeding and training; 
his horses were well and honestly ridden; and the Turf 
owes much to the blood which he took great pains to improve, 
He was an enthusiastic sportsman. Indeed, it was said 
of him when Prime Minister that, like an apprentice, he 
thought the world should be postponed to a_ horse-race, 
which was true—at least, so far as an epigram need be true, 
If he squandered his reputation, at all events he bequeathed 
to his son a stud of unrivalled value, which shone con- 
spicuously in the great classic races of the period. 

Ten years before the Duke was called to office, Mr, 
Panton of Newmarket had bred a mare named Julia. Her 
pedigree could be traced not only to the Byerley Turk, but 
beyond the Lord Protector Cromwell’s White Turk to the 
Taffolat Barb. She was introduced into the Grafton stud 
and foaled a filly called Promise. A daughter of Promise— 
Penelope, foaled in 1798—was the dam of eleven first-rate 
race-horses, including two Derby winners, and the family 
brought little short of £100,000 to the house of Grafton. 
Penelope herself won no less than eighteen races for the 
Duke, and twice beat Eleanor, the first mare to carry off the 
Blue Riband. 

Needless to say, the Duke’s name is of frequent mention 
in the Match Book. Like other owners, he challenged for 
large sums with his horses the best animals of the day. 
Twice he raced his grey horse, Chigger, against Eclipse— 
once for the King’s Purse of 100 guineas—four mile heats, for 
six-year-olds—when he received a sound beating; and again 
at Newmarket over the Round Course, two heats of 34 miles, 
when his horse and the rest of the field were, as usual, 
‘*nowhere’’ to the champion, who was never beaten, 
never had a whip flourished over him or felt the tickling 
of a spur, or was ever for a moment distressed ; outfooting, 
outstriding and outlasting every horse which started 
against him.* 

In 1802 the Duke won the Derby with a horse of his 
own breeding called Tyrant from a field of nine runners.t 


* Lawrence’s History and Delineation of the Horse, 1809. Lawrence saw 
Eclipse. 

+ There were 30 subscribers to the Derby in 1802. In 1914 they num- 
bered 372. - 
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Tyrant was by Pot-8-os, and his success led His Grace 
to spare neither money nor trouble to secure the best 
specimens of this strain of blood. Tyrant is said to have 
been a very moderate animal, and owed his victory to 
the riding and fine judgment of Frank Buckle, the most 
accomplished rider of the day. In the race the running 
was made at a fast pace by an Eclipse colt, with Sir Charles 
Bunbury’s Orlando in close attendance. Buckle was sure 
they would come back to him, and they did so, with the 
result that he snatched the verdict with Grafton’s colt. 
Another son of Pot-8-os was the renowned Waxy, who 
won the Derby of 1793. Grafton acquired this fine horse 
for his stud, and by him bred Pope—known also as Waxy 
Pope—from Prunella, the granddaughter of Julia of the 
long lineage. With Pope Grafton won the Derby of 1809. 
But the Duke’s greatest horse was undoubtedly the mottled 
brown Whalebone, with whom he won the Blue Riband in 
the following year. He, too, was a son of Waxy from the 
famous Penelope. This horse’s performances on the Turf 
were the greatest of that date. He made all the running 
in the Derby. He won the most important King’s Plates 
and Cups. Grafton challenged Pan, the Derby winner of 
1808, to a match over the Beacon Course, and Whalebone 
prevailed. This stout little horse—he was only 15 hands 
and half an inch—found no course too long. But insig- 
nificant in size and with bad feet, it was thought he would 
make no success as a sire, and accordingly, at the age of 
seven, he was sold for 510 guineas. Frail is the judgment 
of the breeder! Whalebone became the sire of three winners 
of the Derby, and of the Oaks winner, Caroline. His line 
is handed down by some of the most illustrious names in 
the Stud Book. The Duke never won the St. Leger, but 
he twice won the Oaks: in 1804 with Pelisse, a daughter 
of Prunella, and in 1808 with Morel, whom he bred from 
Sorcerer and Hornby Lass. The year after Whalebone’s 
Derby, the Duke of Grafton’s racing career was ended by 
his death. 


Viscount PaLMERSTON.—Lord Palmerston was a Minister 
whose political life opened in 1808 and ceased only with 
his death in 1865. During this long period he was rarely 
unemployed. His disposition was pleasant, his principles 
easy, and in his day he eminently suited the average man, 
both inside and outside the House of Commons. To Parlia- 
ment he was devoted, and he gave his life to it. In Palmer- 
ston’s time the success of a leader depended upon the closest 
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attendance in the House; an occupation that has always 
encouraged the illusion that the dust and din of debate, 
the worry of the Lobby, and the boredom of the Committee. 
room are the main cause of the great social movement, 
As a Minister he made much stir in the outer world b 
interference in the affairs of foreign nations and by bluster 
concerning the rights of Englishmen abroad. He enjoyed 
frequent triumphs in vindicating his conduct, and his 
confidence and flippancy often helped a situation. Palmer. 
ston began his career as a Tory. He occasionally amused 
himself at the expense of the Whigs, and was once told 


for his pains by a Whig Leader that he resembled a favourite. 


footman on easy terms with his mistress. He left the Duke 
of Wellington in 1828, and was forthwith accepted seriously 
by Brooks’s Club and the Reformers. Thereafter, his official 
and political position was assured. He dreaded the en- 
largement of the electorate, and the long respite from 1832 
to 1867 was mainly due to his influence. He was sustained 
in office by the Tories because he was known to stand between 
them and the growing demands of a democracy which claimed 
that the Constitution should be so developed as to give a 
wider scope to the play of social forces. While he had a 
considerable familiarity with the complicated labyrinth of 
’ foreign Chanceries, his literary attainments were extremely 
slender. When Monckton Milnes was asked how Palmerston 
got on at the dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, he replied: 
** For a man who never read a book in his life, I think he 
did very well.” Although he never acquired the art of 
fluent or perspicuous speech, he had a Parliamentary 
authority out of all proportion to his political and official 
abilities. The truth was that he represented the funda 
mental tastes of his countrymen, at a time, moreover, 
when the Throne was under the unpopular and unbounded 
influence of an alien Prince and his German tutor. Palmer. 
ston became Prime Minister in 1855 at the age of seventy- 
one, and with one brief interval continued in that position 
until his death. 

He was devoted to racing, giving constant attention, 
even in official hours, to business connected with the health 
and training of his horses. An entry on the tablet of his 
office diary for a Monday in May 1860 reads thus: ‘“ John 
Day and Professor Spooner about Mainstone. Shaftesbury 
about Church appointments. Powell to ask about Main- 
stone. Bernstorfi to read me a dispatch.” * He would 
leave a debate at any moment to meet and talk with his 
trainer in the lobby. 

* Life of Palmerston, Evelyn Ashley, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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In 1816 Palmerston had horses with old Day at Oughton 
Downs and owned a mare named Mignonette. The following 
year he won his maiden race with a Sorcerer filly—Enchan- 
tress—and with her and Luxborough he had much success 
in the West Country. Day moved his training quarters 
to Danebury, and soon afterwards Palmerston picked up 
for £65, at a sale of a draft from Lord George Bentinck’s 
stable, a daughter of the Derby winner, Priam, who was 
neatly named Iliona, and with whom as a four-year-old 
he won the Cesarewitch in 1841—the third year of the 
intitution of the great handicap. The mare had been 
relegated to the paddocks at Broadlands, but Day persuaded 
his patron to train her, and in addition to the Cesarewitch 
she won the Southampton Stakes and the Chesterfield 
(up. An amusing controversy arose over the correct 
pronunciation of the name, and the quantity of the third 
syllable was the subject of many bets. For the benefit 
of the illiterati, the problem was referred to the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who pointed to the lines 


Preeterea sceptrum, Ilione quod_gesserat olim, 
Maxima natarum Priami. 


It was quite characteristic of the owner to say “ they 
might call the mare what they pleased as long as she 
had won the Cesarewitch.”’ Palmerston, also, owned a nice 
Venison colt in Buckthorn, with whom he won the Ascot 
Stakes in 1853. It was a surprising victory: the horse 
started at 100 to 1, but Alfred Day rode a clever waiting 
race and prevailed by half a length. 

- Palmerston had set his heart on winning the Derby 
while he was First Minister, and in 1860 it looked as if his 
ambition would be gratified. His horse Mainstone at one 
time was third favourite and was genuinely fancied. He 
failed, however, in the final stages of his preparation, and 
starting at the long odds of 40 to 1, he ran inconspicuously 
in the race. In those halcyon days the House of Commons 
adjourned over the Derby, and on this occasion Palmerston 
took the unusual course of proposing the resolution himself 
from the Treasury Bench, saying that “to adjourn over 
that day is part of the unwritten law of Parliament and 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not wish to depart 
from so wholesome a custom.” * 

Although he knew that the Olympian prize was not for 
him, the next morning the old Minister mounted his familiar 
grey hack and trotted briskly down to Epsom, his whiskers 

* Hansard, May 15, 1860. 
VOL. LXXVII Ad. 
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dyed,* his hair an example of the art of the friseur, hig 
trousers strapped, his whole appearance significant of the 
senile dandyism which he always affected. At that date 
the sporting world went to the Derby in green veiled hats 
stuck round with dolls—tot circa unum caput tumultuantes 
deos—and Palmerston’s attire was in harmony with the 
fashion. He saw Mr. Merry’s Thormanby win the race, 
and his only consolation was that the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, with Cape Flyaway, shared in the same decisive 
defeat. 

In the week following the Derby the House of Lords 


rejected the Paper Duties Bill. Lady Palmerston in the | 


gallery applauded their Lordships, knowing well that her 
own Lord was of the same mind. Gladstone met Palmerston 
in the street. It was no whispered invective: the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s bosom blazed against the sinning Senate, 
The rusé old cynic replied, ‘‘ Of course, you are mortified 
and disappointed, but your disappointment is nothing to 
mine, who had a horse with whom I hoped to win the Derby 
and he went amiss at the last moment.” + The calculated 
irreverence of his leader must have stirred the younger 
man to the depths. To the earnest mind of the pietist the 
analogy was sheer profanity. 

There is no doubt that the collapse of Mainstone was a 
bitter disappointment to Palmerston. It was said that he 
suspected foul play. At all events, he yielded to the advice 
of his old pad groom, whom he much indulged, and removed 
his horses from Day’s stable and transferred them to Goater. 
He gained nothing by the change, and his colours were 
never afterwards prominent on the race-course. 

During his career of fifty years as an owner of race-horses 
Palmerston seldom made a bet. He raced for a natural love 
of the sport, breeding his own horses and often naming 
them after his farms. Twice during the year preceding 
his death he started at nine o’clock in the morning from 
Broadlands and rode over to his training stables, and thence 
to see his horses gallop on Winchester race-course.{ But, as 
often happens with men of exceptional vitality, the end 
came swiftly. He died within two days of completing his 
eighty-first year, and was buried with public honours in 
Westminster Abbey. 

NEWMARKET 
* For a description of Palmerston’s appearence five years earlier, see & 
letter from Disraeli to Lady Londonderry (Life of Disraeli, vol. iii. p. 567). 
+ Greville Memoirs, vol. viii. p. 317. 

t Life of Palmerston, Evelya Ashley. 

(To be continued) 
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THE RAVEN 


BerorRE the first breath of spring-tide has reached the hills 
the ravens are at their nest-building, for of all highland 
birds they are the earliest in hatching out their brood. 

A curious thing, this, for a bird to brood her eggs and 
tend her young during what is frequently the very stormiest 
time of all the year. Why should she not, like her neighbour 
the buzzard, make her nest and lay her eggs during the 
early days of May, when the sun shines warm and amongst 
the glens many tender shoots are sprouting from bush 
and tree ? 

And yet the raven is generally held to be a bird remark- 
able in its wisdom. The Gael has many sayings concerning 
the raven. Here are two of the better known: “Tha fios 
fithich aige ” (“‘He has raven’s knowledge’) and “‘ Fios ceann 
fithich’’ (‘‘ The knowledge of the raven’s head”). Then 
again, dealing with the early nesting of the sable bird, is 
the following proverb, ‘‘Nead mu Bhrighid, ugh mu Inid, 
eun mu Chaisg, mur bidh sin aig an fhitheach bithidh 
am bas,” or ‘‘ Nest at Candlemas, egg at Shrove-tide, bird 
at Easter ; if the raven has not these he has death.” 

Even from earliest times the raven entered much into 
the life of the Gael. It is the mascot bird of the Clan 
MacDougall, from the fact, I believe, that an early chief of 
that powerful clan, having set out from Lorne in Argyll on 
a voyage of discovery, took with him three ravens. After 
days of sailing, and when all land had been left behind, one ~ 
of the ravens was liberated—for the raven was supposed to 
have an unerring instinct for the direction in which the nearest 
land lay. Almost at once this raven made his way back 
in the direction of Scotland. The next day the second 
raven was loosed. For a time he circled overhead, then 
returned’ to the boat. By this it was known that the 
intrepid explorers were far from any land, but for another 
day and night they kept on their northward course, and then 
the third raven was liberated. Without hesitation he flew 
forward in the direction whither they steered, and, following 
the line taken by the bird, an unknown land—Iceland— 
was shortly afterwards sighted. The banner of the Clan 
MacDougall had woven on it a raven. Before a fight, if 
the banner fluttered bravely, so that the raven seemed in 
flight, it was held as a good omen. 

The raven was also the emblem on the sacred standard of 
the great Odin. In the Sagas it is stated that Odin possessed 
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two ravens which, his inseparable companions, traversed 
great distances and, returning to their master, whispered 
in his ear the information they had gained during their 
travels. 

In almost all. parts of the British Isles the raven is a 
shy and uncommon bird, for the gamekeeper is everywhere 
hard on his track. But in the Outer Hebrides he jg 
as fearless as the rook in more civilized districts, flying 
low over the little villagés and sitting confidently on some 
rock near by, where his hoarse croak may often be heard. 

Why is it the raven should be thus persecuted ? He is 
generally supposed to work much damage amongst the eggs 
and young of game birds—grouse, pheasants and the like— 
and by shepherds is frequently accused of pecking the eyes 
from helpless ewes or newly-born lambs. Yet it is note- 
worthy that by many of the sheep farmers of the west the 
raven is allowed to nest undisturbed, for they bear him no 
ill will, and all will tell you that his cousin the grey crow 
is by far the greater criminal of the two. 

It was thought, a few years ago, that a reason had been 
discovered to account for the very early nesting of the 
raven. This reason was that the young ravens were fed 
upon the placenta of the sheep. This is the tissue which 
nourishes the embryo lamb and is shed at birth. But I 
think that during the past nesting season I have proved 
conclusively that this theory is a doubtful one. 

In the Island of Mull I examined, during the early days 
of April, four ravens’ nests, all with well-grown young, and 
one with the brood already feathered. And this was ten 
days before the commencement of the lambing season, 
which in Mull does not begin much before the nineteenth 
of that month. 

But although the young ravens may frequently be fed 
on the placental membrane of a sheep, it must not be imagined 
that the sheep suffers injury in consequence, though no doubt 
a shepherd, seeing a raven near to, or amongst, his flock 
during the critical season of lambing, would be apt to draw 
such a conclusion. I admit that the Clan MacDougall bird 
is not above mutilating a feeble lamb or a sickly ewe, but 

the damage done by him in this way is very small. Still, 
he has always been persecuted. In 1780, in Arran, no less 
than ten shillings and sixpence was paid for the destruction 
of each raven’s nest on the island, although in the case of 
the kite—now extinct in Scotland—only two shillings and 
sixpence was the reward. 

From 1837 to 1840 we learn that 475 ravens were killed in 
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Glen Garry, and during the ten years 1870 to 1880, 662 ravens 
were destroyed in Sutherland, half a crown being paid for 
each bird accounted for. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the raven is now 
wary, and much decreased in numbers, frequenting the 
most remote places, though formerly nesting as near 
Edinburgh as Arthur’s Seat. 

A curious story comes from the Outer Hebrides. A large 
number of grampuses having been driven ashore by the 
inhabitants of Pabbay Island, a great flock of ravens 
assembled there, and shared the carcasses with the natives. 
Efforts to drive them away were unsuccessful, but at length 
some enterprising islander trapped several of the unwelcome 
birds and robbed them of all their feathers with the exception 
of those on the wings and tail. These fearsome scarecrows 
he then liberated. The effect was sudden. The remaining 
ravens, terrified by the appearance of these weird objects, 
took their departure in a body, nor did they ever return. 

It has always seemed to me curious that the raven should 
be almost entirely absent from the great deer forests of 
Upper Deeside and Speyside. In Balmoral, Invercauld, 
Mar, Rothiemurchus, he is now seen only as a visitor 
during the autumn months, the ravens flying in, often in 
considerable numbers,- from the wild country to the west- 
ward. Than the Forest of Mar no more desolate tract 
of land could be imagined. One would have thought 
that the raven would have nested here, but neither he 
nor the buzzard nests in all those hundred thousand acres. 
It is probable that food of the right kind is too scarce for 
his requirements, although in the deer forest of Corrour, 
in western Inverness, where he still nests, the surroundings 
seem no more suited to his wants. Still, be this as it 
may, the fact remains that the raven, as far as the British 
Isles are concerned, is a bird of the west, and the west only. 

It is, then, during the early days of February that the 
ravens commence to build, or repair, their nest. The founda- 
tion of the latter is almost always of the bleached stems of 
burnt heather, and there is a liberal lining of wool for the 
eggs to rest on. I have seen quite large hazel sticks lying 
beneath a nest, having perhaps proved too unwieldy for 
the birds, and dropped by them at their nest-building. 

The eggs are usually from four to five in number, though 
I have seen as many as seven in a nest. They resemble 
those of the rook in their ground-colouring and markings, 
but in size, as might be expected, are considerably larger. 
The period of incubation is about three weeks. 
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By nature the ravens, at the season of their nesting, 
are not timid, but constant persecution has in most places 
made them very shy, so that it is rare that the hen is 
seen to leave her eggs. I remember, one day of mid-March, 
discovering a raven’s nest in a rocky north-facing gorge, 
and although the ground was snow-covered and from the 
rocks icicles hung, the raven made no attempt to return to 
the nest while I was near. But the raven’s eggs seem able 
to withstand a surprising amount of cold, and it is rare 
indeed that they fail to hatch out, the young broods first 
seeing the light of day during the early days of April. 

The present year brought to the western highlands a 
dry and comparatively mild February, and the ravens 
were earlier than usual in nesting, although before the eggs 
were laid the weather turned exceptionally wet and boister- 
ous, so that for five full weeks scarcely a single dry day was 
experienced. But with the coming of April winter abruptly 
departed for a season, and for a week full spring—or rather, 
it might be said, full summer even—came to the hills and 
the glens. During the most of that fine spell a companion 
and I were abroad in the raven’s country. They hold, do 
these spring days, much charm in the Inner Hebrides, and 
it is good to feel the spirit of young life everywhere 
commencing to stir in the glens. ; 

A fresh easterly breeze was sweeping the corries as we 
crossed, by a rough hill track, to a little glen facing full to 
the south. A number of years ago a pair of ravens had 
their nest here, and we hoped that they might still be found 
in their former haunt. It was near the source of the little 
burn that we entered the glen. Passing us at a great speed 
there came three. eagles, perhaps two cocks endeavouring 
to win the affections of a hen, for a scrimmage was in pro- 
gress and the feathers were flying. Above the steep rocks 
of Beinn a’ Gobhair a raven circled. What a fine, stately 
flight has this bird! It is always leisurely, always unper- 
turbed, yet differing alike from the arrow-like flight of the 
peregrine and the majestic soaring of the eagle. Round 
her nesting rock the raven circled, often closing her black 
wings to shoot plummet-like earthward, and occasionally 
somersaulting in mid-air. This sudden closing of the 
wings is a characteristic of the raven. I have seen her act 
thus when flying low over a moor. It is seemingly an 
expression of the joy of life, and one sometimes, though less 

frequently, sees the peregrine falcon do the same thing. 
But the raven’s habit of “‘ looping the loop” must be 
almost, if not quite, unique amongst the birds of our Islands, 
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and I shall never forget seeing a hen raven, when alarmed 
at my approaching her nest, somersault three times in rapid 
succession with quick, jerky movement. 

In the corrie at the far side of the burn a number of 
hinds were grazing. As the raven crossed above them the 
herd moved restlessly forward. Could they have mistaken 


the raven for the eagle, I wonder, or have they reason to 


be suspicious when this bird of the west approaches them ? 

In a stunted oak beneath the raven’s rock were seven 
herons’ nests. By stalking the birds carefully, I approached 
to within a very few yards of the colony. The ungainly birds 
sat, or rather lay quietly, on their nests, all unsuspecting ; 


_ then one of the tribe, returning from his fishing, flew up 


and beheld the horrid sight of a hated human concealed at 
the very door of his home. At once he rasped out shriek 
after shriek of alarm; his startled fellows, scarce believing 
their ears, leapt to their feet, yet, seeing nothing, were 
undecided. But as the warning cries continued they took 
to flight, leaving their nests of << young or spotless 
sky-blue eggs. 

Early next morning—the date was April 10th—I visited — 
a second raven’s nest. It was within five hundred yards 
of a farm and on a small rock, but cunningly built heuneh 
an overhanging ledge, inaccessible save by the aid of a 
rope. Why is it that the ravens almost invariably choose 
such a situation ? Is it to prevent their eggs or young being 
robbed, or to shelter the brooding bird from the storms of 
rain of the western spring? Even at this early date the 
young of this pair of ravens were already feathered, and it 
looked as though they would soon be able to leave the 
nest, but a keeper was on their track, and shot the brood 
at point-blank range. Six years previously the ravens, 
presumably the same pair, had nested here, and the 
same misfortune had happened to them. 

Why cannot the keepers of the west concentrate on 
the destruction of the infinitely more destructive grey 
crow and leave the raven in peace? On one estate that I 
know of, the grey crow swarms, yet it is passed over and the 
keeper’s energies concentrated on an unfortunate pair of 
ravens—the only one in the district—which each year 
endeavour to rear their young here. 

The morning of this 10th of April resembled mid- 
summer rather than spring. Only the faintest of airs 
stirred. The sky was of that glorious deep blue which 
is peculiar to the Hebrides during fine weather. Out 
into the Atlantic lay many- islands. The white sands 
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of Iona reflected the light, so that they appeared as a strip 
of burnished silver against the turquoise waters. Then, 
bearing more north, lay the group of those pleasant 
isles of Treshnish, which seem to me always to hold a 
peculiar charm. Even to distant Tiree did the view extend, 
The forerunner of the swallow tribe—a solitary sand-martin 
—arrived this day on the shores of Loch Scridain. My com. 
panion and I saw him as we passed—so weary that he could 
scarce be induced to leave his perch on the one telegraph 
line that crosses Mull from east to west. How did this 
wayfarer withstand the bitter north wind and snow that 
followed so close on the heels of this fleeting visit of summer ? 

But to-day there was as yet no suspicion of a change, 
and all nature was filled with a great happiness. Six miles 
down the shore of the loch stands a rock where, in 1916, a 
pair of ravens had their nest. I had not visited the rock 
since, but knowing the raven to be a conservative bird, 
hoped to find him still using his former nesting site; nor 
was I disappointed. 

As I approached the rock both birds flew out to meet 
me, with frequent croakings, and there was the nest, in 
exactly the same place as before. It was not above fifteen 
feet from the ground, and contained a brood of half-fledged 
young. Beneath the rocks were large branches of heather, 
and it was interesting to see that immediately below the nest 
there grew aconites and nettles, although they were not to 
be found in any other place near. The ravens had in all 
likelihood carried the seeds either with the nesting materials 
or with the food for the family. 

At this nest, when I first approached, there seemed to be 
three ravens, one of which, flying very high, crossed the broad 
sea loch to the cliffs on its further side. It is curious how 
frequently one sees this odd bird about a nest. At times the 
pair seem to show it no ill will; sometimes it is driven off 
with difficulty. I expect it is an unattached male—its 
' mate maybe has been shot—seeking the company of its 
fellows in a more fortunate condition. 

From the raven’s nest, this fine day of April, what 
superb scenery lay on every side. Hill, glen and sea, with 
islands of every size. In the morning the air had been 
clear. But gradually, as the sun dried the heather and 
hill grasses, on all sides heather fires were lighted, so that 
misty blue vapours filled the sky. Southward, a great fire 
burned on the lonely Island of Colonsay, and further afield 
one saw Islay indistinctly through the smoke of another. 
In Mull were many fires: in the Ross, about Treshnish, 
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above the sheltered bay of Carsaig. But the biggest of 
them all burned in Glen Mor, which was quite hidden in 
dense volumes of blue smoke. 
Already on south-facing slopes the delicate young 
bracken fronds were springing and primroses scented the 
hot air. 
That night the Atlantic lay entirely still in the sunset. 
/ The waters were emerald green, amethystine; a wonder- 
ful silence was everywhere, and the only sound the song of 
a wheatear, but recently arrived from his southern winter 
home. 
Twenty miles out into the Atlantic could be seen the small 
storm-swept rock—Dubh Hirteach by name—a tiny islet 
in a waste of waters. There are very few days throughout 
the season of summer, even in finest weather, when the 
waters here are quiet; the long westerly roll almost con- 
,stantly plays about them. But to-night, even through a 

powerful glass, not the faintest trace of broken water could 
/ be made out, for the great anticyclone extended far ocean- 
ward, and no distant storms made their influence felt along 
the Hebridean coast. 

I have heard many stories of the raven. One, a rather 
curious one, may bear setting down here. In the Isle of 
Mull a pair of ravens nested for years in a high rock where 
their enemy the keeper attempted in vain to exterminate 
them. At last a portion of meat, with strychnine upon it, 
was laid as a trap. In the nest at the time were well- 
grown young, and the poisoned meat, instead of being eaten 
- on the spot, was carried by one of the parent birds to the 
nest. The unfortunate family, having been fed on this 
deadly fare, succumbed to its effects, in their agony dis- 
gorging the fatal morsels before expiring. A shepherd — 
with his dogs passing the following morning beneath the rock 
had barely time to save a tragedy—his dogs, scenting the 
meat, being about to eat it when hurriedly called off by 
their master. Curiously enough, the parent birds escaped 
uninjured, though they cannot have been but distressed 
by the tragic fate which so suddenly befell the family. 

The raven being the earliest highland bird to nest— 
though in Spain, I am told, it is almost the last—the young 
brood have the whole summer before them. In the Hebrides, 
in an early season like the present, they are at times able to 
leave the nest by the first days of May, but more often it is 
near the end of that month before they are fledged. All 
through the summer the parent birds keep their family 
about them. They range far over the hill country, and 
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may frequently be seen, of a fine August day, soaring jusj 
above the top of a grim precipice, utilizing the up-rushing 
current of wind in masterly fashion. So much do they 
exult in their power of flight that, having reached the end 
of the cliff, they time after time sail down-wind and 
repeat the same tactics. | 

With the coming of autumn the raven parties break 
up and the birds tend to range eastward. At this season 
they come in numbers to the big deer forests of central 
Scotland—Mar, Gaick, Rothiemurchus—where they are 
unknown during the nesting season. They are doubtless 
attracted thither by the stags which are shot and “gral- 
loched”’ on the hill-side, but before the first breath of 
spring is stirring they are once more back in the western 
. country, within sound of the deep boom of the Atlantic 
surf and the mournful cry of the grey seal. 


SETON GORDON 
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WON THE WIMBLEDON 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(For the benefit of the uninitiated it should be explained that “ A Rabbit ” 
is the technical term invented by some unknown genius to describe lawn 
tennis players whose standard precludes the probability of their reaching any 
advanced stage of an open tournament. “A Rabbit’? may be proficient, 
successful and even brilliant among those of his own friends who do not take 
the game very seriously. His deficiencies are only disclosed when he competes 
with those who do.) 


HOW I 


I pon’t know how it all happened, but I imagine I had 
been dining with Pussyfoot friends, who for the good of 
my soul—and their own pockets—discarded alcohol and 
incited their guests to imbibe a vile decoction which tasted 
as though it were compounded of sour lime-juice and “ still” 
ginger-beer. The result was one of those miserable nights 
during which one tosses from side to side and repeatedly 
reviews in one’s mind’s eye a phantasmagoria of every- 
thing that is most repellent. Sleep seemed so hopeless as 
to be unthinkable. Whenever it approached there was 
some disagreeable intervention calculated to exasperate, to 
excite and to awaken. At one moment President Wilson 
was hovering about the room discharging platitudes on the 
League of Nations, which on any other occasion would 
have induced powerful slumber. Not so to-night. The 
next moment Mr. Lloyd George emerged into view—sur- 
rounded by a posse comitatus of International Jews— 
convulsed with laughter at the number of simpletons he 
had persuaded to take ‘‘our only possible Premier” at 
his own valuation. It should have been amusing, and 
one ought to have been able to laugh, but somehow the 
laugh died away as one thought of what might have been 
and of the incalculable injury inflicted on England and 
on all her Allies by the tragedy of our placing our great 
influence at such a moment in such unworthy hands. It 
was a veritable nightmare as one heard the malicious 
chuckle of a man who seemed to enjoy himself at the expense 
of the numberless people who had been distressed and 
ruined by his vagaries, notably his passion for selling our 
friends to our enemy. 

At last the scene shifted. The lime-juice and ginger- 
beer had evidently had their innings. President Wilson 
and the League of Nations disappeared, Mr. Lloyd George 
retired to Limehouse. Everything was calm and peaceful ; 
there was a hush you could almost hear. What was it ? 
Where was I? The place was familiar, but the atmosphere 
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was strange. There was a great and critical crowd sur. 
rounding a limited arena, in the midst of which I found 
myself struggling with fate. There was a sense of expecta 
tion and disappointment in the air, as though something 
was not forthcoming which these thousands had come to 
see. Suddenly I realized where I was and what I was 
doing, astounding as it seemed. I rubbed my eyes. It 
was tropically hot—-there was not a breath of air. I was 
streaming with perspiration and terribly tired, hustling 
from side to side as fast as weary legs would carry me— 
without heart, without hope. Could it be? Yes, it was, 
This was the far-famed Centre Court of Wimbledon in 
some advanced stage of the Singles Championship, and as 
I and my opponent crossed over I was thunderstruck to 
find that he was no less a person than Mr. W. T. Tilden. 
As all the world knows—even the dream world—Mr. Tilden 
won the World’s Championship on grass in 1920, and under 
Wimbledon rules—which an obdurate Committee refuse to 
relax on his sporting suggestion—he must sit out this year 
as a spectator until the Challenge Round. In order to be 
playing Tilden on the Centre Court before a great gallery, 
I must have won seven successive matches (best of five 
sets each) of progressive severity, passing through the 
semi-finals and ultimately the final, the winner of which 
is the Challenger of the year. 
How could “A Rabbit” achieve such greatness? It 
was a preposterous absurdity. I had not even entered for 
the event, knowing full well that the entries of many better 
players had been rejected by the Referee, who wisely ruled 
that you could have too much of a good thing, even of 
‘“* Rabbits.”’ I had carefully studied the draw, and meticu- 
lously perused the considered views of the leading experts, 
who opined that the last eight players left in this year’s 
Championship would be, taking the draw from the top, 
Schimidzu, Lycett, Kingscote, Alonso (Spain), Gobert, 
Davson, Arthur Lowe and Norton, provided these great 


players successfully overcame such tough propositions in 


their various sections as Roper Barrett, Ritchie, Mavro- 
gordato, C. P. Dixon, F. M. B. Fisher, F. G. Lowe, W. 6. 
Crawley, Laurentz, Woosnam, F. T. Hunter (New York), 
Sleem (India), Diemer Kool (Holland), and, last but not 
least, A. W. Gore. What had happened to all these 
** cracks,’’ whose culminating conflict with Tilden the lawn 
tennis world of two hemispheres and several continents 
had been eagerly awaiting for many months? They had 
evidently vanished. Who had disposed of them? After 
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slaughtering one another, the winners must have been 
dispatched by the “ Rabbit” who was now disporting 
himself for the first time on the Centre Court. There was 
no one to explain the mystery. The Umpire looked for- 
bidding. I saw no accessible friend in that somewhat 
silky, stifling crowd, which was getting restless and was 
evidently not in the best of tempers. Nor was there any 
time for inquiry. The match in progress, as the scoring- 
board revealed, was nearly over. Tilden had already 
registered Sets”’—love sets, as subsequently trans- 
ired—and was opening his service in the first game of the 
third and presumably the final set. It was a bewildering 
and painful moment. Worse was to come. “ Love—All,” 
intoned the Umpire. Tilden discharged a “ whizz-bang ” 
from the extreme right-hand corner of his right-hand court, 
which broke about three yards into the spectators. It was 
always out of reach, and I was not so rash as to approach 
i, “ Fifteen—love.” Then he plugged a ball down the 
middle of the left-hand court, which I might have hit if 
Ihad seen it in time. ‘‘ Thirty—love.” His next service was 
neither so fast nor so furious as the first, but it swerved and 
broke the wrong way. ‘‘Forty—love.” The fourth succeeded 
in hitting my racquet. ‘‘ Game,” said the Umpire, some- 
what superfluously adding, ‘“‘ One—love; Tilden leads in the 
third set.”” What were all these fools waiting for? Why 
didn’t they go home ? What could be the fun of seeing a tiger 
slaughter Rabbit”? We crossed over for my service. 
One of the fascinations of lawn tennis is that no game, 
however far gone, is won until it has been lost. No spectator 
could have entertained the faintest hope of a struggle in a 
match which had never been anything but a mere procession 
from the start. I learnt afterwards that in the first two 


‘sets, apart from two lots of double faults, Tilden had won 


all his service games to “love,” and that I had scored 
no points in my service games except when he had amused 
himself by slogging a ball out of court. I began serving 
in this third and final set—as it proved to be—without 
quite knowing what I was doing. Nor were matters made 
any better when from nervousness I had made four feeble 
faults. ‘‘ Love—thirty,”’ called the Umpire. The third ser- 
vice was not so bad, and might conceivably have scored a 
point in a local “ American tournament,” but it was easily 
half-volleyed into my back-hand corner and I “ muffed” 
the return. ‘‘ Love—forty.’’ I remember calculating that 
the ordeal could not last many more minutes, as Tilden 
had now only seventeen strokes to reach the inevitable 
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‘“Game, set and match.” I was serving from the left. 
hand court opposite the Committee Box, which contained 
more than one eminent statesman and several illustrious 
Personages. Shall I ever forget that moment ? I slammed 
a ball as hard as “A Rabbit” knew how. Tilden wag 
absent-minded or bored. At any rate, he seemed hardly 
to notice that I was serving. The ball struck his foot, full 
pitch, as he stood close up to his service line, evidently 
preparing to practise another graceful half-volley. “‘Fifteen— 
forty,” called the Umpire. It is notorious that among the 
spectators at Wimbledon are a goodly proportion of enthu- 
siasts of both sexes who have never been at pains to master 
the rules of the game, of which they have the haziest idea, 
There are some such in the Competitors’ Stand. Tilden’s 
foot was clearly beyond his service line, and these ignora- 
muses imagined that the Umpire’s decision was erroneous 
because the ball would have been a fault but for his foot, 
Such critics were destined to learn a good deal more about 
the rules of lawn tennis that eventful afternoon. Some 
what encouraged by this episode, which had scored my 
single point so far, I tried another smack from the right- 
hand court. It was a mis-hit—mainly ‘‘ mahogany ”— 
but, like Mr. Gore’s historic shot in his unforgettable game 
with G. W. Hillyard, it happened to go the right way. 
Tilden either didn’t see it or couldn’t avoid it, and was hit 
on the leg well behind the service line, full pitch. ‘‘Thirty— 
forty,” scored the Umpire. The audience were mildly 
surprised. There was an audible snigger. I suddenly 
realized that an asset had been vouchsafed to me. Tilden 
loomed very large. Could I miss him in that bright light, 
to which I had by this time grown accustomed ? Not if he 
wouldn’t get out of the way. I served as hard as I knew 
how, and a bit harder. The ball seemed to swerve towards 
**the Receiver,’ as some text-books term the striker out. 
He made but a feeble attempt to avoid it, and was again 
hit full pitch, standing this time behind his back line. 
--“ Deuce,” observed the Umpire—tke first and only deuce 
the Challenge Round had so far produced. There was 
a general guffaw round the ground, in which no one 
joined more lustily than my opponent—a real sportsman, 
possessed of a keen sense of humour—a delightful personality 
which has contributed to his wonderful’ vogue at Wim- 
bledon. Three flukes had cost him three points. What 
did it matter ? They could never be repeated. No Server 
could pot his opponent even if he tried: No ‘ Rabbit” 
would permanently pot a Champion. Tilden was two sets up 
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in a runaway match—he could win as he liked, when he 
liked. If this fooling amused the gallery, it couldn’t hurt him. 

But the contest assumed a more serious hue when, for 
the fourth time in the same game, he was hit by a service 
that would have pitched yards out of court had he not 
obstructed. ‘‘ Vantage, Server,’ was nowthe score. Tilden 
is not easily “‘rattled,” and I must not exaggerate the 
effect of this freak play on him, but when the fifth and last 
service struck him in the chest and the Umpire announced, 
“One game all in the third set,” his face became as inter- 
esting as that of the onlookers. There had never been 
such an incident in the forty-odd years of Wimbledon 
history, and though there could be only one possible con- 
clusion to such an unequal contest, there might be more 
fun, however little lawn tennis. : 

The next, being the third, game calls for no comment. 
Suffice it to say that Tilden was serving. He has four 
different services, each brought to perfection. His oppo- 
nent can never be quite sure which he is delivering. I 
took no interest in. this game, and was not going to exhaust 
myself by trying to touch unreachable balls. Nothing now 
mattered except my own service. It had begun to dawn 
upon me, if not on the stands, that if Tilden perpetually 
got in the way of a full pitch he could never win one of 
my service games, and I had only to stick it out in order 
to get a draw, however unpopular my tactics. The mere 
thought was grotesque. No one had ever yet been hit by 
a Server except by accident, and accidents would not 
indefinitely repeat themselves. This was the general feeling 
at the moment. Even the Americans were still amused 
and had not begun to be angry. These flukes were unique. 
Tilden had not so far taken the trouble to get out of the 
way. Whenever he did the match would be over. Still, 
it might be worth while waiting for another game to see 
what the ‘ Rabbit’? did. So the crowd thought. They 
were right. I had all the luck, or Tilden was hypnotized. 
My serves followed him relentlessly all over the ground, 
as though he were the ‘‘ Rabbit”? and the ball had become 
a ferret. He simply could not get out of the way and was 
hit full pitch wherever he stood. What made it all the 
more comic was that he had only to step a few inches aside 
in order to score a fault. Not one of these balls would 
have been in the proper court. But this apparently he 
could not do. He was never hurt, but was always hit, 
and was evidently getting unnerved by this uncanny 
experience. He naturally won his own service games to 
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love with monotonous regularity. I won mine with equal 
ease. I never tried to hit him, but I felt that whenever 
I served I should infallibly do so. And so it proved. It 
made no difference where he went, whether beyond his 
back line or outside either side line. Once he tried the 
experiment of. crouching under the net, with the result 
that I scored an easy point by serving underhand over his 
head into the proper court. Otherwise it was always the 
same story, and before very long, because this strange set 
took less time to play than to relate, the Umpire had called 
‘** Five games all in the third set!” 

As may be readily imagined, by this time there was con- 
siderable hubbub around the Centre Court, especially in 
the seats occupied by the American contingent. As the 
only people with any spare cash nowadays, they had been 
able to secure all the best “‘ view-points ”’ for the Champion- 
ships from their impoverished British holders. They had 
assembled en masse to witness yet another American 
triumph. The Champion himself still retained some measure 
of his rich endowment of sense of humour, and continued 
at intervals to appreciate the fun of the performance. 
Not so the majority of his compatriots. Baulked of their 
anticipated triumphs at golf and with the destiny of the 
Polo Cup still in doubt, they were in no mood to relish an 
untoward practical joke at the expense of one of their 
nationals. For some time they had been emitting raucous 
sounds which were understood to be rival college cries, 
At this crisis of the third set there was a general movement 
among the Americans towards the Umpire, because in their 
ignorance of the rules of lawn tennis, like many other 
spectators on this historic occasion (including some occupants 
of the Competitors’ Stand), they imagined that a serve must 
be a fault if it could by no possibility have fallen into the 
proper court, as was obviously the case with any ball that 
hit the “striker out” full pitch when he had taken refuge 
from bombardment by the stop netting. 


These simpletons had never entered into ‘the spirit of 


the rules nor appreciated the genius that inspired them. 
They foolishly supposed that the present painful episode 
was a “ put-up job” in order to rob an American superman 
of inevitable victory. The reader should remember that 
most Americans impute a degree of craft and subtlety to 
John Bull that is entirely foreign to that ingenuous indi- 
vidual’s nature. As a matter of fact, the Umpire was the 
most uncomfortable person on the ground. He hated his 
job and loathed the “ Rabbit’ who had put him in this 
false position, but he knew the rules, which gave him no 
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option ‘but to give these unpopular, not to say grotesque, 
decisions. He cordially welcomed the opportunity of 
putting himself right with an irate gallery, and proceeded to 
declaim through a megaphone the operative and offending 
passage. It was precise and positive, leaving no loophole 
for doubt, and making it plain beyond a peradventure 
that all that any lawn tennis player need do to avoid defeat 
inany match is to deliver his service on to some part of the 
person of his opponent, wherever he or she may be standing, 
whether on or off the court. The authors conceivably 
argued that any active player could always get out of the 
way of a lawn tennis ball propelled from the back line on 
the other side of the net. They legislated accordingly, 
as was realized by the crowd when the Umpire read out: 

“Rule 17: The Server wins a stroke if the ball served 
touches the striker out or anything which he wears or carries 
before it hits the ground.”’ 

The mutinous Americans reluctantly returned to their 
places, bent on a course of “barracking”’ calculated to un- 
nerve the stoutest heart and to unsteady the strongest 
arm—let alone a Rabbit. Their hideous din was wasted. 
By now I was in a trance within a trance, and found it as 
impossible to miss Tilden with my service as he found it 
to get out of the way. We each piled up love games, and 
when the score was “ Fifteen games all in the third set ” the 
bulk of the audience melted away, and at ‘“‘ Twenty games all” 
my opponent, at last realizing that it was hopeless, retired. 
A few determined Britons, including some Colonials, re- 
mained to the bitter end—nor could they resist giving me 
a hearty cheer, possibly feeling that the Old Country was 
only getting back a very little bit of her own, seeing how our 
American friends had landed us with their blessed League 
of Nations and then left us to carry the baby. 


I woke up with a start. The dream was so vivid that 
Icould not believe it was a dream. But when I opened the 
morning paper and found that the Championships were 
still proceeding, and that the Challenge Round was some days 
off, I realized that I had enjoyed an interesting and un- 
forgettable illusion. Conceivably it was a subconscious 
warning as to what may happen under the present rules 
when one fine day some American prodigy, who has special- 
ized in the ‘“‘ Knock-out ” service, is able to do as this Rabbit. 
There are latent possibilities in lawn tennis hitherto un- 
dreamt-of in the philosophy of a Tilden or a McLoughlin. 


A RABBIT 
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THE ALLIED DEBT TO ITALY 


GENERAL CApDORNA, in his modest and valuable account of 
the work of the Italian armies under his command, which 
has just been published (La Guerra alla Fronte Italiana, 
2 vols., Treves, Milan), gives the most effective answer to 
the critics of Italy. His new book shows how important 
was the effort of Italy in the war—how great the contri- 
bution of the Italian nation and the Italian troops to the 
overthrow of Germany and Austria. There has been onl 
too little recognition of this contribution by Italy’s Allies, 
Owing mainly to President Wilson’s influence, the attitude 
of the Peace Conference to Italy was almost hostile, and 
we cannot wonder that it has left a feeling of soreness in 
the Italian people. Yet as they look back they have every 
cause for pride. As in the war they dealt the deadly blows 
to Austria, that puppet of Germany, so after the war they 
have shattered the Bolshevist camarilla, paid and directed 
from Germany, by a new and unexpected development of 
force in the Fascisti movement, and have thus given a 
lead which other nations in similar peril will not be slow 
to follow. They have, in fact, shown us the cure for Bol- 
shevism. Whatever the faults of D’Annunzio, the seed 
which he has sown, by inculcating in the Italian youth a 
spirit of action, devotion and fearlessness, has borne great 
fruit. Two generations ago Massimo d’Azeglio said, “ We 
have made Italy, but we have yet to make Italians.” Now 
the war has ‘“‘ made Italians,’ welding north and south in 
common effort upon the battlefield. 

The first great service which Italy rendered to the Allied 
cause was when, in July 1914, she refused Germany and 
Austria her aid, upon which William II had counted con- 
fidently. Her treaty of alliance with them provided only 
for a defensive war, and the war they made was deliberately 
aggressive. By a secret military convention concluded in 
March 1914, Italy in the event of hostilities was to send 
five army corps and two cavalry divisions to Alsace, a 
force which would have given the Germans the preponder- 
ance of strength necessary for a decisive victory at the 
Marne. At the same time the Italian Navy was to be 
employed in the Mediterranean, in conjunction with the 
Austrian fleet, to prevent the movement of French troops 
from Algeria to Marseilles. In face of so considerable a 
naval force the Allied position at sea in the Mediterranean 
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would have been precarious in the extreme. Even if Italy 
had not sent an army to Alsace or attempted naval opera- 
tions—and she was known to be quite unprepared for war — 
—nominal co-operation on her part with the Germans 
would have paralysed at least two French corps and a 
considerable part of the Allied naval strength. The fury 
of William II at Italy’s decision is revealed in his marginal 
notes, published in the strange collection of German war 
documents which were forced from the German Government 
in 1919 by Kautsky. He spoke of King Victor Emanuel 
as “liar,” scoundrel” and insolent fellow.” 

There was at the time great disappointment among the 
Allies because Italy did not follow up her refusal to aid 
the Germans with an immediate declaration of war on 
Austria. Why she did not, General Cadorna reveals. She 
was isolated from the other Allies, and she was so totally 
unprepared for war that she would have been in a position 
of extreme danger if she had challenged Austria and Ger- 
many, both of whom mobilized enormous forces with great 
rapidity and might have turned on her and destroyed her 
before France, Russia and Britain could get their blows 
home. In the opening pages of his book General Cadorna 
sets forth the military weakness of Italy with perfect frank- 
ness. She was without heavy guns, almost without medium 
artillery, short of field guns, short of rifles—the total 
capacity of her works was only 480 a day in March 1915, 
and she possessed but 750,000 of modern type. She had 
few horses, a scanty provision of uniforms, shells and 
machine guns, and little industrial equipment for making 
good these defects. She lacked coal and iron. Her factories 
were on a small scale. Her railway system was extremely 
defective. Her frontier had been so drawn—largely through 
Bismarck’s machinations in 1866—that it was difficult to 
defend, and attack from it was a perplexing problem. Of 
effective aircraft she had only a dozen. Her units were 


~ badly instructed from want of proper training areas and 


large-scale manceuvres. Her establishment of officers was 
13,000 below its proper figure and her cadres were deplorably 
weak in non-commissioned officers. In short, she was in 
a worse plight than Great Britain, and her position was 
aggravated by financial weakness and industrial back- 
wardness, 

The task of General Cadorna and of the Government 
was to remove as many of these defects as was possible, 
while negotiating with Austria so as to prevent a sudden 
attack. Great efforts were made, but the business of 
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arming was complicated by the war. All the resources of 
the combatant States were strained to the utmost to provide 
their own forces with munitions; they had nothing to 
spare for Italy, and were themselves drawing largely on 
neutral countries. Yet she gradually and quietly carried 
out a large military programme with a view to operations 
in the spring of 1915. She bought horses in America; 
she strengthened her units; she obtained a modest number 
of aircraft; and she slowly moved troops towards the 
Austrian front. General Cadorna states that his intention 
was to strike a vigorous surprise blow with a force of about 
400,000 men, so soon as the snows melted on the lower 
Alps. <A partial mobilization was begun in secret in mid- 
May 1915; war was to be declared on May 22nd; and on 
the night of May 23rd the Italian armies—though not as 
yet completely mobilized—were to advance as far and 
as fast as they could and to attempt to break through 
the Austrian front. 

This plan, which might have yielded great results, 
failed for various causes. The French Press, acting on 
inspiration from the French Government in order to force 
Italy into the war, announced in May that she had signed, 
on April 26, 1915, a secret treaty with the Allies by which 
she was to begin hostilities against Austria not later than 
May 26th. The alarm was given to the Austrian Government 
and it immediately took precautions. It improved and 
completed the immense system of fortifications which had 
previously been constructed on the Italian front, and it 
brought up large numbers of the best Austrian troops. 
_It was able to do this for two reasons. The first was that 
Russia had suffered a disastrous defeat on the Dunajetz 
(April 30, 1915), and her armies were now retreating in 
disorder, with immense loss, so that the Austrian Staff, at 
the price of sacrificing decisive victory in the East, could 
safely dispatch men to the Isonzo. The second reason was 
the inaction of Serbia. General Cadorna makes the startling 
suggestion that Serbia had entered into a secret compact 
with Austria not to attack on the Serbian front, so that 
some 200,000 Austrian troops could be detached from that 
front. As to the fact of this sudden transfer of force there 
is no doubt whatever; it is confirmed by the Austrian 
General Krauss in his work Die Ursachen unserer Niederlage. 
General Cadorna says: 


That the Austrian forees confronting Serbia were very markedly diminished 
to our injury is quite certain . . . and it is equally certain that, in contravention 
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of the military agreements with the Allies, nothing was done by Serbia to inter- 
fere with this movement. 


Probably General Cadorna is wrong in suspecting treachery. 
Serbia’s inaction may well have arisen from her complete 
exhaustion as the result of the three Austrian invasions 
which she had repelled; but, if he is right, never was a 
people more terribly punished. The fourth invasion of 
Serbia, the death of some 700,000 of her people, and her 
temporary conquest by the Germans followed swiftly. 

A further cause of the Italian failure at the outset was 
the extraordinary difficulty of the terrain through which 
the Italian armies had to advance. The Carnic and Julian 
fronts and both banks of the Isonzo are deserts of rocks, 
seamed by high mountain ranges and stony plateaus which 
are waterless most of the year. Such ground lends itself 
admirably to fortification and machine-gun tactics. Good 
roads on the Italian side were very few in May 1915, and 
only three single lines of railway were available for an 
advance into Austrian territory. The troops on these 
fronts were always liable to be taken in flank and rear from 
the Trentino, Austrian territory which juts out into Italy 
like an immense natural bastion, and which had therefore 
to be carefully watched. The Austrian artillery and machine 
guns were hidden in caverns and shelters excavated in the 
rock. For a determined attack on them the Italians needed 
abundance of heavy guns and shells, and they had neither. 
In the first rush the Italian troops made a considerable 
advance, though one of the armies (the 4th), from want of 
training and equipment, was slow in its movements. General 
Cadorna says: 


The results of the surprise planned were unquestionably considerable, but 
inferior to what they might have been if Austria had not been given the alarm 
... and if greater initiative and dash had been shown by some of the com- 
mands. Though the daring which sharpens and tempers the offensive spirit 
is a natural gift, like all. natural gifts it requires to be developed by training. 


None the less, as General Krauss reveals, the 5th Austrian 
Army at Gorizia was on the verge of retreat, and the heaviest 
artillery was already on its way to the rear when the attack 
came to a standstill for want of ammunition. Chance was 
against the Italians throughout. 

After the first shock the Austrians rapidly brought up 
reinforcements of their best troops. Without powerful 
artillery and abundant aircraft, the half-mobilized Italian 
Army had no prospect of succeeding in any attempt to 
tush their works. The weather became bad; General 
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Cadorna’s work will remain a classic for its discussion of 
the effects of snow, fog and rain on military operations, 
Yet neither then nor later did he relax his efforts. With 
legitimate pride he quotes Ludendorfi’s verdict after the 
war which places among the chief causes of the German 
defeat “‘ the want of support from Austria, whose throat 
was always more and more tightly gripped by Italy.” 
General Cadorna continually insists that the really masterful 
strategy for the Allies would have been to strike Austria 
down as the weaker of the German States. He states that 
Mr. Lloyd George alone among Allied Ministers outside 
Italy understood this, and recognized that Italy, unaided, 
was just too weak to perform the task. 

She all but achieved it, however, in the summer of 1915, 
and by her energy she saved Russia from complete collapse 
that year and gave Great Britain time to prepare a large 
army. Prisoners reported that the Austrians were on the 
point of giving way. 


The little more, and how much it is; 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 


But once more the Italian ammunition reserve was so 
depleted that only sufficient remained for a single day’s 
fighting, and the force that might have turned the scales 
of fate on the Isonzo was perishing at Gallipoli. In every 


detail of material, as General Cadorna points out, the 


Italian armies were still lamentably inferior to the Austrians 
—a fact which German critics deliberately ignore. They 
continued to hold down an enemy army which he puts at 
800,000 men, and which on the lowest estimate exceeded 
600,000 good troops. German strategists have derided 
Italian “timidity,” as they have derided our “ slowness” 
at the Marne. But they justify caution on the part of the 
Italian Command when they reveal the Austrian Staff plan 
for enticing the Italians into Carinthia, enveloping them 
with a large German-Austrian force withdrawn from the 
Russian front, and inflicting on them a Tannenberg. Though 
this plan was not actually adopted, it might have been 
employed if the Italians had advanced precipitately ; and 
it is possible that Italy’s small initial success was a blessing 
in disguise. 

General Cadorna’s strategy has been severely blamed by 
the Austrian General Krauss, who thinks the Italians ought 
to have attacked along a much broader front and to have 
moved forward through the valleys instead of painfully 
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assailing the mountain summits. But such movements 
were only practicable with highly trained and experienced 
troops; while the same lack of heavy guns and shells which 
prevented the Allies in France from attacking simultaneously 
at several points on broad fronts, before 1918, hampered 
the Italian armies and prevented them from delivering a 
general assault on the Austrian line. Attacks by infantry, 
however heroic and determined, when there was not the 
most powerful artillery support failed uniformly in the 
West, as in our case at Festubert, Neuve Chapelle and Loos. 
Marshal Pétain’s is the sound principle—‘“‘ the artillery 
conquers and the infantry occupies.” General Cadorna 
truly says that the frontal battle is the characteristic of 
modern war, and it nowhere yielded decisive results until 
the enemy had been thoroughly shaken in a long and cruel 
process of attrition by artillery fire and continuous attack, 
whether on the Somme or on the Carso. 

General Cadorna admits that he did not calculate on 
the Austrian offensive of 1916 from the Trentino against 
Asiago, because he regarded it as an insane move. But 
he shows that the Italian force on the Trentino front was 
adequate for a tenacious defence, though it was greatly 
inferior to the Austrians in artillery. When he claims that 
the Austrians were checked and defeated before the Russians 
under Brussilofi began their advance in June 1916, he is 
confirmed by German authorities, such as General Cramon, 
who represented the German Staff at: the Austrian head- 
quarters. It was a failure as disastrous as the repulse of 
the Germans before Verdun about the same date, and it 
cost Austria 100,000 men and an enormous and fruitless 
expenditure of energy and material. It was followed by 
a particularly brilliant manceuvre carried out by General 
Cadorna, who, using interior lines, swiftly transferred a large 
force from the Trentino front to the Isonzo and captured 
Gorizia. Unfortunately, from a failure to pursue the beaten 
Austrians, much of the fruit of this victory, as he frankly 
points out, was lost. None the less it decided Rumania 
to enter the war, and thus was a fresh and important service 
rendered by Italy. 

The terrible weather of the winter of 1916-17 prevented 
a projected Italian offensive on the Carso. In early 1917 
General Cadorna vainly asked Great Britain and France 
for 300 or 400 heavy guns and eight Allied divisions,* to 


* One of the difficulties of Great Britain and France was that they had few 
troops available who had been trained for mountain war, which requires much 
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strike the final blow at Austria. He indignantly denies 
the absurd fable that he demanded “a million men or 
none at all.” Only a few heavy guns were sent him, and 
most of those for only a short period. He denies another 
French charge—that he failed Nivelle in the great French 
offensive of 1917, which ended so unfortunately. He 

attacked with determination in May 1917 on the Cargo, 
took 26,681 prisoners, and was only cheated of decisive 
success through the weak industrial organization of Italy, 
which could not make good his enormous expenditure of 
ammunition. An Austrian counter-offensive followed in 
which, as he says, there were disquieting signs. The loss of 
27,000 prisoners by the Italian forces showed “a change 
of temper in the troops caused by the venomous propaganda 
of the subversive factions ’—the Socialists and Communists 
who, in Italy as in England, acted as if under instructions 
from Potsdam. The same war-weariness which caused the 
mutinies in the French Army in this fateful year, which 
brought the ruin of Russia, and which produced symptoms 
even in the British Army, was becoming felt. The inaction 

of France alarmed General Cadorna, who feared, and with 
good reason, that the Germans would rush a large force 
to the Italian front and there strike a great blow. 

None the less, in August 1917 he opened the eleventh 
battle of the Isonzo and hit the Austrian armies very hard, 
capturing 30,681 prisoners, 145 guns and immense quantities 
of material. But again, he says, there were disagreeable 
signs : 


The combative spirit of the troops did not in general maintain the level 
it had reached in the past. The chief objectives which we wished to secure 
remained in the enemy’s hands. 


We know, however, from Ludendorff that Austria, after 
this defeat, warned the German Staff that she could not 
fight a twelfth battle of the Isonzo; that her strength 
was exhausted ; and that, if she did not receive immediate 
help from Germany, she must make peace. At: this crisis 
the miserable collapse of the Russian armies and the traitor- 
ous withdrawal of Russia from the war, as the result of 
the activity of the Bolsheviks, placed Italy in the most 
terrible danger. Realizing that a gigantic German-Austrian 
offensive was imminent, General Cadorna suspended his 
assaults and waited anxiously for the onslaught to begin. 


practice and special equipment. But this difficulty might have been overcome 


in early 1917, when the Austrians were tottering, by abandoning the Nivelle 
offensive. 
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He details the preparations that he made for the battle 
of Caporetto, and shows that they ought to have been 
adequate. Early in October 1917 he learnt that the 
main thrust would probably be delivered along the centre 
of the Isonzo front, and some days later that 645 enemy 
battalions were available (against an Italian force which 
was slightly superior). On October 20th and 21st, officers of 
Czech and Rumanian nationality who had deserted from 
the Austrians brought in much information which pointed 
to an assault on both sides of Caporetto by picked German 
and Austrian troops. The Italian artillery was to be 
silenced by a vehement fire of gas shells. Nine German 
divisions were reported to be on the front, though, as we 
now know, there were actually only seven. The Italian 
army on this sector was the 2nd, under General Capello. 
At the critical point it disposed of 184 battalions against 
143 German and Austrian battalions, and was thus distinctly 
superior in force, as General Cadorna shows. Its artillery 
was extremely powerful, consisting of 2,430 guns and 1,134 
mine-throwers, and there was now no want of aircraft. The 
rumours current at the date of the disaster to the effect 
that the moral of the Italian troops was bad and that they 
had been infected with Bolshevism are answered by General 
Cadorna from their commanders’ reports. The two corps 
which broke were the 4th and 27th. The moral of the 4th 
was reported to be quite “satisfactory”; and its com- 
mander declared that there should be “no fear nor doubt 
as to the possibility of the enemy breaking through it.” 
A similar verdict came from the commander of the 27th 
Corps. The Germans described the Italian fortifications as 
“fearful” in their strength. 

On October 24, 1917, at 2 a.m., the enemy opened a 
terrific shell fire on the three successive Italian lines before 
Caporetto. What followed on the Italian side is still a 
mystery which General Cadorna does not fully clear up, 
though there are evident signs of Staff mistakes. We know 
that the Germans advanced in extremely bad weather and 
that the defences almost at once collapsed about Caporetto. 
He believes that the mist and rain “ hampered the attack 
at the outset but favoured it after our defence line had 
given way’; and here his judgment is in accord with 
General Gough, who holds that the mist did not really aid 
the Germans when they all but broke through our front 
at St. Quentin (March 21, 1918). The Austrian General 
Krauss, who commanded a group of attacking divisions, 
does not hint at any cowardice on the part of the Italian 
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troops ; * he ascribes his success to the extreme swiftness 
of his advance and his plan of moving through the 
valleys, when, as he says, the fortified mountain-tops 
automatically fell. 

The consequences were disastrous. The enemy passed 
right through the Italian line, driving before him in a 
demoralized mass 350,000 disbanded Italian troops of the 
2nd Army and 400,000 peasants in a tragic flight. The 
Italian reserves were too close to the front and could not 
stem the rout. General Capello, commanding the 2nd 
Italian Army, was taken seriously ill at this moment. Worst 
of all, the retreat of the 3rd Italian Army, still on the Cargo 
and before Gorizia, under the Duke of Aosta, was threatened, 
A determined manceuvre by the Austro-Germans and it 
could hardly have escaped. But the very immensity of 
the success seems to have stunned the German Command, 
and it failed to exploit to the utmost its victory. The 
3rd Italian Army did not give way, but with the cavalry 
and airmen, as General Cadorna says, ‘‘ merited the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the country.” Though 200,000 
prisoners and 2,000 guns were lost, on November Ist General 
Cadorna was able to report that the retreat to the Taglia- 
mento had been completed. But there no stand was 
possible ; the retreat had to be continued to the Piave. 
Eleven Allied divisions were hurrying to Italy’s aid, but 
some forty days must pass before they could engage. Only 
the knowledge of their approach was there as a moral 
support to prove to the Italian soldiers that they were 
not, as the German propaganda alleged, basely left in 
the lurch by their friends. 

General Cadorna has been accused of weakness at this 
supreme moment, and there is a pure legend that he was 
only induced to stand on the Piave by violent pressure 
from Marshal Foch. The truth is that in that terrible 
hour he did not despair. In an Army Order he stated his 
determination “‘to stake his last card and accept on the 
Piave a decisive battle.” As, after Canne, the Roman 
Senate went forth to show its confidence in the defeated 
consul Varro; as, after Novara, the whole Sardinian 
Assembly rose with cheers to pay its last tribute of grati- 
tude and affection to its defeated King, Charles Albert; so 
the new Italian Premier, Signor Orlando, by a message as 
dramatic and as noble as that gesture testified the nation’s 


* This seems to answer the tales that the Italians refused to fight, 
fraternized with the enemy, and walked off into imprisonment. 
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faith in General Cadorna. Through the unaided valour of 
the Italian troops the enemy was stopped on the Piave. 
The crisis had passed, General Cadorna retired from the 
active command and was succeeded by General Diaz. 
Italy was perhaps never greater than under this defeat ; 
tried by calamity, the metal of her people rang true. The 
Italian Army, despite its cruel losses, was able with the 
aid of the Allies to hold down the Austrians on its front 
and prevent them from giving Ludendorff the fifteen 
Austrian divisions which he needed for a decisive blow in 
France. 

What will be the verdict of posterity on General Cadorna ? 
Probably that he was a painstaking, careful, cautious 
leader, skilful as an organizer, of great tenacity and noble 
strength of character, but without the divine fire of a 
Foch or Napoleon. He was tried very high in circumstances 
of extraordinary difficulty. He raised the Italian arma- 
ments to a remarkable figure of strength. If he failed 
at one grave moment, his failure was not greater than that 
of the British Command when Gough was attacked at 
St. Quentin and was left for days with a force one-third 
of his assailants. How far new gas methods contributed . 
to the German success is doubtful; when tried against 
us they proved dangerous but not deadly. A mystery 
Caporetto remains. 

As it was written that Italy should suffer the greatest 
single disaster of the war among the Western Powers, so 
it was written that her troops should achieve the greatest 
and most decisive success. She broke the Austrian offensive 
on the Piave in June 1918, aided by the British propaganda, 
which Lord Northcliffe was now using with effect. One 
year after Caporetto her armies, in which were incorporated 
two British divisions and a small French contingent, won 
the gigantic victory of Vittorio Veneto, taking 300,000 
prisoners and 5,000 guns and compelling the Austrian 
Government to accept an unconditional surrender. This 

- terrific blow was one of the causes which compelled the 
Germans to accept the armistice terms, though that fact 
has been often overlooked. The Italian armies had a 
direct line of advance open through Austrian territory 
and would have swept into Bavaria—where there was 
nothing but two weak German divisions to meet them— 
if the armistice had not been signed. As General von 
Mudra, one of the German army commanders, said at a 
secret conference held by the German Government on 
October 28, 1918, “if Austria unconditionally capitulates 
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and ranges herself on the enemy’s side, our cause is lost,” 
Thus, in the final weeks of a triumph such as Europe had 
never before witnessed, Italy played her full and glorious 
part, and she deserved a full reward. At the very least 
it is our duty to recognize and remember what she did, and 
how completely she has justified the old British affection 
for her and the firm faith of our nation in her greatness, 
by her double victory over Austria and Bolshevism. 


H. W. WIitson 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE ” 


To tHE EpitTor or THE National Review 


Sir,—Your contributor Colonel Forster has, I fear, found out three 
years too late that “some” of my original deductions “are strongly 
supported by evidences still in existence.”” Had he procured the 
December issue of J'he World’s Work before the visit to Flanders he 
describes in the May number of the National Review,* he would have 
seen that practica'!ly all of them are proved by what remained on the 
ground in May 1920. He admits that ‘‘ some indications of camouflage 
there certainly are at St.-Pierre-Capelle.” 

What, then, are we to think of the report of the expert who, following 
on the heels of the retreating Germans, saw, much to the relief of all 
concerned, no signs whatsoever of this camouflage, which differed from 
our own and the French ? This report, now shattered, thanks to Colonel 
Forster’s intervention, was considered by the authorities to have dis- 
credited my findings and to be final. Meanwhile the products of the 
camera, which cannot lie, were ignored ; and even Colonel Forster would 
like to give them interpretations he can in no sense substantiate, and 
he disregards the laws which govern natural phenomena. 

Let us take one instance typical of the rest. The position of the sun 
in the aerial photograph discussed is at eleven o'clock. Is it a mere 
bagatelle that the shadows manipulated on the top of the general 
camouflage covering indicate the sun at two o’clock? That is, that 
they are fixed, and cannot follow the angle of sunlight. 

It will be admitted without question that if the Germans, during 
the war, used the methods I have described in. detail (and they 
will again resort to a system of disguise which helped to save them a 
nillion lives), the matter is one our military authorities can no longer 
afford to ignore. 

The solution of the problem is as simple to-day as it was early in 
1918. Other war-time photos of St.-Pierre-Capelle must be in existence, 
and in them the fixed shadows of trees will be in the same direction 
whatever the hour at which they were taken. 

Before March 21, 1918, orders were given for such photographs to 
be procured immediately and shown to me. This order was never carried 
out. Why? It was thought more discreet to wait till the war was 
over and then to send “‘ the expert’ without a camera. 

A distinguished painter who heard my lecture on this subject at 
the Royal Institution wrote: ‘‘I think from the photographs that you 
quite made out your case, but I doubt if the average member of the 
audience was sufficiently familiar with light and shade problems, or 
trained to see what he looked at, to appreciate the weight of your 
remarks.”’ 

Therein lies the crux of the whole controversy. 

The “ unscientific outlook ”’ was responsible for putting the untrained 
to work demanding highly specialized knowledge—boys who missed 


* See “Strategic Camouflage,” by Lieut.-Colonel D. Forster, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., R.E., National Review, May 1921. 
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what even Colonel Forster has to admit existed: a clue to the methods 
universally employed, but which, thanks to his “* common-sense ”’ reading, 
he is unable to appreciate to the full. That is the kind of ‘‘ common. 
sense reading ’”’ which left the armies in the dark in March 1918, and 
so often throughout the war, until the Germans burnt their camouflage ; 
the first indication that they were throwing up the sponge, and that 
they would again use their scientific secret at a more favourable 
opportunity. 
Yours obediently, 


S. J. SoLomon 
18 Park Gate, S.W. 7, 


May 18, 1921 


“AN AUSTRALIAN COMEDY ” 


To THE EpiIToR oF THE National Review 


Srtr,—From the tone of the letter written by Dr. Gilruth which appeared 
in the National Review last February, it would seem that the writer 
strangely misunderstood both the spirit and the substance of the refer- 
ences to himself contained in the article entitled ‘‘ An Australian 
Comedy” which you did me the honour to publish in the previous 
September. 

Nothing was further from my intention than to criticize adversely 
Dr. Gilruth’s conduct in the course of the first disturbances at Darwin. 
On the contrary, I entirely concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Justice 
Ewing in his Report that the attitude of the Administrator throughout 
was “courageous and manly.” 

Passing over some remarks of a personal nature, and devoid of public 
interest, contained in Dr, Gilruth’s communication, 1 might mention 
in explanation that my knowledge concerning the events at Darwin was 
certainly, like that of the vast majority of people living in Australia, 
derived from indirect sources. These were, in the main, threefold, and 
consisted of, firstly, accounts published at the time in the leading Aus- 
tralian papers, in particular that contained in the Argus of December 20, 


1918, where also a report of the official statement made by Mr. Glynn, | 


the Minister for Home and Territories, in reply to a question addressed 
to him by a member of the House of Representatives, may be found; 
secondly, the account of the chief incident contained in Mr. Justice 
Ewing’s Report ; and, thirdly, correspondence with a well-known resident 
of Darwin and conversations with a late resident there. I have posted 
to you, Sir, exact copies of the published details. I may add that my 
general information concerning the affairs of the Territory since my visit 
to the region ten years ago has been largely drawn from the able and 
luminous annual reports furnished by Dr. Gilruth himself. 

Two quite unintentional inaccuracies I willingly admit ; and though 
neither in any way reflects injuriously on the conduct either of the late 
Administrator or any one of his colleagues, or possesses any essential 
importance, I unreservedly apologize for any annoyance they may have 
caused. Misled by the very vague and scanty reports of events in the 
North that appeared in the Press at the time, I stated—erroneously as it 
appears—that the departure of the Administrator immediately followed 
the first disturbance at Darwin, just as that of his successors in office 
followed the second. This, I find, was not the case. As regards the 
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unitive action taken by the Federal authorities against the ringleaders 

in the first disgraceful outbreak, I am glad to hear that an attempt at 
least was made to punish open lawlessness, though Dr. Gilruth’s state- 
ment shows that it was not very successful. Nothing to my knowledge 
was published about these abortive proceedings. 

The—now—rather unsavoury word “‘ Soviet ’’ as applied to the extra- 
ordinary body that, for a time, managed affairs at Darwin, was borrowed 
from an interesting description of the condition of things in the town 
supplied by a local correspondent to a well-known Melbourne journal. 
It was, of course, used in a general sense, without any suggestion whatever 
of a Lenin-Trotsky régime. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
expression originally had an entirely innocent meaning. 

In all essential particulars the statements contained in my article 
were absolutely correct. Speaking generally, I may state emphatically 
that in writing the passages complained of I most certainly had no 
intention whatever of attacking any of the officials connected with the 
administration of the Northern Territory. On the contrary, they, as 
the victims of circumstances which they were powerless to alter, are 
entitled to a full measure of sympathy. I sincerely believe that, had the 
late Administrator enjoyed a perfectly free hand and received adequate 
support during his term of office, the condition of the Territory now would 
be much better than it is. My sole desire was to bring under public 
notice a rather dramatic illustration on a small scale of the effects of 
the application by the Federal Parliament for many years past of an 
essentially vicious racial policy to the settlement of a vast region 
possessed of great natural advantages and peculiarly vulnerable to 
foreign attack. A trifling émeute occurring in a paltry little tropical 
town was, in itself, but a small matter. But since that town is situated 
on the finest natural harbour on the north coast of Australia, and, facing 
as it does some of the most populous countries in the world, may be 
considered the real front door of the Australian Continent, such an event 
possesses a sinister significance. No indictment can justifiably be brought 
against the late representatives of an absentee Government in the 
Northern Territory. But a few figures will furnish the strongest condem- 
nation of a policy by which the people of Southern Australia are, and have 
long been, heavily taxed in order to foster industrial turbulence, economic 
stagnation and physical and moral degeneracy in the North. They were 
quoted in aninteresting speech delivered by Senator Pratten in the Federal 
Parliament on September 16th last. According to this authority, the popu- 
lation of the whole Territory in January 1911, when the region was taken 
over by the Federal Government, excluding the aborigines, was 4,857 ; 
while on June 30, 1919, it was only 4,921, the total increase during eight 
and a half years being but 64. In the course of that period the yearly 
revenue derived from the Territory averaged £86,000, and the expenditure 
there, including interest on the public debt, was £319,000 per annum. 
In addition, the substantial sum of £428,000 was spent on new works. 
Thus the annual cost to the taxpayers of Australia of maintaining a 
“white ’°—and almost empty—Northern Territory during the whole 
period was about £100 per head of the civilized inhabitants of the 
region, inclusive of a large proportion of Chinese, Malays and Japanese. 
In Dr. Gilruth’s first annual report, dated March 31, 1913, the non- 
aboriginal population of the Territory was given as 3,459, and in his 
last report, dated October 31, 1918, the corresponding number was 
4,944. But since the late Administrator’s retirement, the closing of the 
extensive meat-works at Darwin has caused the exodus from the place of 
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more than five hundred persons, so probably the present population of 
the Territory is actually less now than it was ten years ago. 

The indisputable fact is that after sixty years’ control by Australian 
Governments a region possessed of extensive areas of fertile and well- 
watered land, and a greater number of harbours and navigable rivers than 
are to be found in any other portion of the Australian Continent of 
similar size, contains to-day, on an average, less than one civilized inhabit- 
ant to each 100 square miles of surface. This is scarcely effective occupa. 
tion, a prime condition of national ownership. So lamentable a failure 
to settle and develop the Territory must be due to some special reason, 
After many years’ residence in tropical Queensland, and the enjoyment 
of certain opportunities of observing the effects of a tropical environment 
on the white race elsewhere, I, like many others, have become convinced 
that the root cause of the morbid conditions now prevailing in Northern 
Australia is to be found in the total exclusion of coloured labour. My 
protest is against the continuance of a policy which, when carried to 
fanatical extremes, not only entails present loss but threatens future 
danger to Australia and the Empire. And I am assured that not an 
absolute reversal but a rational modification of that fatal policy would 
be acceptable to the vast majority of intelligent Australians outside those 
circles where ignorance takes refuge in arrogance and selfishness mas- 
querades as idealism. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. W. GIsBoRNE 
Pomona,” New Town, TASMANIA, 
April 15, 1921. 
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